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' Still can my soul in Fancy's mirror view 
Deeds glorious once, recall the joyous scene 
In all its splendours deck'd, o'er the fliU bowl 
Hecount my triumphs past, urge others on 
With hand and voice, and point the winding way : 
Pleased with that social sweet garrulity 
The poor disbanded Veteran's sole delight I" 

SoMXsyixxs. 
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DEDICATION. 



. TO 
HIS BOYAL HIGHNESS 

PRINCE GEORGE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 

&c. &c. &c. 



Sir, — As a Soldier and Sportsman, 1 feel 
proud at being permitted the privilege of in- 
scribing the following pages, — of however un- 
pretending a nature they may otherwise be, — 
to one so devoted to the noble profession of 
Arms,— to so bold and staunch a votary of 
Nimrod, as Your Royal Highness ; who, I have 
no doubt, will — ^when opportunity oflFers — feel 
as much at home in the field of glory, as in 

the mimic warfare of the chase; and should 
a2 
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such an occasion ever present itself, I beg 
to express the fervent hope of being then 
allowed to rank amongst Your Royal Highness* 
followers, as it was so often my good fortune 
to be in days of yore, — when galloping after 
the Calpe hounds over the Malaga Hills, or 
through the shady dells of the old Cork 
Forest, near Gibraltar; — in which case, it may 
perchance fall to my lot to record deeds more 
worthy of such high patronage, than those 
contained in the ensuing plain unvarnished 
narrative, of " Wild Sports in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa;" and, in the meantime, I have 
the honour to remain. 

Tour Royal Highness' 

Most obedient servant, 
E. Napier, 

Lt.- Colonel, H.P. TJnat^ 

Merchiston Hall^ Hants, 
February, 1844. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following volumes, which may be con- 
sidered as the sequel to a previous work, 
entitled, " Scenes and Sports in Foreign 
Lands,*' were put together during the leisure 
afforded by a temporary retirement from the 
more active duties of his profession, — a step 
the Author was obliged to take in conse- 
quence of ill health, the result of long service 
in warm and unhealthy climates. Some of 
the fresh incidents here recorded, having 
occurred in localities with which the Reader 
is perchance — through a former publication — 
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already acquainted, a few apparent repetitions 
may, — in consequence of this circumstance, — 
have unavoidably crept into these pages, a 
defect the writer has, however, endeavoured 
as much as possible to avoid. 



ERRATA. 

VOL. I. 

Page 33, line 20, for " Ta^jre" read ** Tanjore." 

— 110, dele the reference to a note. 

— 121, line 7, after " Spain" insert •* with." 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

THE author's study. 

^' And sylvan occupation's done, 
And o'er the chimney rests the gun, 
And hang, in idle trophy, near. 
The game-pouch, fishing-rod, and spear." 

Scott. 

Such, gentle Reader ! is now our lamented 
and lamentable case; for all things in this sub- 
lunary world must eventually come to an end : 
the meditations of the philosopher, the lays of 
the bard, the triumphs of the warrior, and the 

YOL. I. B 



2 INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

exploits of the sportsman, are ever, in the long 
chase of Time, doomed to succumb beneath his 
unrelenting scythe — finally to die the " death" 
— and be then, too often, alas ! for ever buried 
in the cold, cold ** earth" of oblivion! 

Convinced of this truth, and wishing, with 
the best possible grace, to throw the reins on 
our hunter's neck, and quietly lead him, before 
dead beaten and quite broken down, to his 
stall of rest, we have, — ^though he may still be 
well equal to our weight, — ^in anticipation of 
the moment when old age and infirmity shall 
have rendered his footsteps insecure, prudently 
dismounted, and laying aside the ponderous 
boar-spear and unerring rifle, ere Old Father 
Time should shirke them out of a grasp, then 
rendered tremulous by the load of years, com- 
fortably ensconced ourselves in the snug arm- 
chair of repose and retirement, where, sur- 
rounded by the sylvan spoils and trophies o£ our 
youthful days, we trust to kind Memory's aid 
for future pastime, and, like the poet's crippled 
and gout-ridden good fox-hunting old country 
squire of yorcj who stOl found — 
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" Rtmembvtuaeg, sw«ctljHSootiiiiig poirer, 
Wing'd witk delight confinement's lingering hour; 
The fox's brush still emulous to wear, 
He scour'ct the country in hm elbow-ehaur; 
And wil^L iriew-hflllco xoused the dceaning hound» 
That rung^ hj starts, his deep-toned music round. 
Long by the paddock's humble pale confined, 
His aged hunters coursed die rievrless wind; 
And eaek with gloving energy portrayed 
The far-famed triumphs of the field displayed; 
Usurped the canvas of the crowded hall, 
An^ chased a line of heroes from the waBl 
There slept the honk eaeh joeund eeho knew, 
And many a smile and many a story drew! 
High o'er the hearth his forest-trophies hung. 
And their fsEHtaatic branches wildly dusg. 
How would he dwell on each vast antler there! 
This dash'd the wave, that fann'd the mountain air; 
Each, as it frown'd, unwritten records bore 
Of gallant feats and festivals of yove;" 

SO do we now oftentimes muse away the pass- 
ing hour, in the recesses of our snug little 
sanctum, ever surrounded by the spoils of the 
ekase, by our books and drawings — ^those re- 
eordff and memorials of bygone times, — our 
old double barrel now idlj resting against the 
wan, but recalling, by its very presence, many a 
gladdeiiing souvenir and soul-stirring thought; 
b2 



4 INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

whilst to our heated fancy, almost starting 
out of their deep frames, — ^those delusive pro- 
ductions of the painter's skill, — ^the images of 
a few old comrades and valued friends, sharers 
in many a day of sport, of danger, and of toil ; 
of many a feat performed by field and flood, 
in foreign and far-distant lands, appear to rise 
from their canvas tenements, to gladden with 
their smiles, and encourage us in the pleasing 
task, as we thus record our ancient ties and 
never-ceasing friendship, and embody, as it 
were with the strong impress of actual presence 
or recent occurrence, the otherwise shadowy 
and flickering Recollection of deeds long past, 
and of persons, many of whom, alas ! are now 
gone by for ever ! 

^ So kindred objects kindred thoughts inspire, 
As summer clouds flash forth electric fire." 

Thus by the help of "memory," what asso- 
ciations do we not recall ! what pleasing images 
do we not perpetually conjure up ! 

Even now, as, in the dreary month of No- 
vember, the rain and sleet pattering against 
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OUT casemenl^ the wind mournfully sighing 
through the dark foliage of the ancient pines 
overshadowing our rustic abode, whilst comfort- 
ably rolled up in a shaggy Albanian capote, 
and seated in our old camp chair, by a blazing 
fire; with what satisfaction do we not look 
round on objects, which — ^by embodying anew 
Sporting recollections long since extinct— ap- 
pear, as it were, to annihilate time, space, and 
distance, to transport us anew to the sunny 
regions of the south, and recalling times and 
events of our youth, inspire us afresh with 
all its exciting and buoyant feelings ! 

As we cast a glance around, what a banquet 
presents itself, on which memory may feast, 
even to repletion ! 

Yon rough and shaggy bear-skin, suspended 
from the wall, and against which rests, — em- 
bedded in its rugged surface, — the picture of an 
old and tried companion, our partner in every 
toil and danger, recalls, as we cast our eye 
on its huge dimensions, the burning sun, the 
boundless wilds, and thorny jungles of Hin? 
dostan, whose pathless tracks we used together 
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fearlessly to explore, in searoh of ti»r savage 
denizens. Metiiinks we e^en now can hear the 
monrnAil bleating of the elk, the wild screech 
of the pea-fowl, the sad though fearfnl waib 
of Ihe fayma, as, — wvndering again in fancf 
through the wilderness, — ^we hiring again to 
mind the dea&Hstniggle of that shaggy monfiter 
whose spoils areeren now i^ead out before us I 

In contemplating yon spiral Ikhus, relia of 
fte lustrous, daxic-^yel aivtelope, from which 
ckpends the leopard's skin game-bag, can we 
not fancy ourselves once mere scouring oyer 
the bare and scorched np plains of tiie Decikan, 
our i^pear well poised, our gallant little ^' Lanp- 
lighter"* on his Aill mettle, as he fearlesiEty 
bounds across ledges of rock and dxy '^jsul* 
lahs" — over ravines a«i wateiMmxses — in 
rapid pursuit of the wounded but stiH ^flying 
deer! 

In Imndiing thus enormous tudc, plnckBd 
fram the foaming jaws of ike bristity boar, and 
imw QonveitedintoA dog-caM, do we not almoBt 
fed the monster's bmming breaith as we eist 

• Vide Frontispiece. 
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dia cf jote^ wUkt lying unhorsed, and hsUp- 
I396I7 ^extended at the ieet of the nohle steed 
who 80 braYBly carried ufi on that eT^entfiil 
day, %«it Hien Btoed breaidikfiB, sobbing, and 
exhangted from l^e e&cte of so proloi^ed a 
chase, whilst throng a fisaifiil gash, iMicted 
in his heaTing flank by the expiring savage, 
Ae bright red stream slowly dripped to liie 
^ovnd, and radely bei^attered onr prostrate 
^and disabled person with caniiEfinon ** gouts o' 
tlood.*' 

But leave we for ^whHe the sunny famd of 
ind. Look ^t yon gracdPdl head and small 
bra&diii^ antlers dP the roebuck, on whkli, 
wkh the short ^^ coute»u de chasse,^ hangs the 
'^^ctflaneE" — the broad4xrimmed national caster 
Cf Spain — ^accompanied by its embroidered 
gaiters, its gay *^ bottinas." At lius sight, 
Andalusia's rugged sierras and dark cork- 
wooded foicests, 4^e (in 1^^ of Cervantes) 
istffl io^resting land of Tomanoe occur to our 
imi's eye; axid as the ken gknces on tibe 
mai^abra hai(&, in which our netibfer pexBon 
is even now enshrouded, we ^can agaca ahmat 
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fancy ourselves on A£ric*s shores, at the loot 
of the snowjr Atlas, amidst those iGierce wild 
hordes of barbarians — ^those savage descendants 
of the Numidians of old — ^whilst the spoils of 
the sylph-like gazelle, hanging over the pil- 
grim's crucifix and rosary, transport us in 
thought amidst whirlwinds of the hot Khum- 
seen, borne by the "desert ship" — ^the enduring 
camel — o'er the burning sands of Lybia, to the 
foot of the Pyramids, and thence through the 
land of Goshen, following in the footsteps of 
the children of Israel, even to the bounds of 
Palestine, of Sjrria's " land of roses," across 
the flowery plains of Sharon; till, arrived in 
the holy city of David, by visiting the last 
scene of our Redeemer's suflFerings — ^the Mount 
of Calvary and Sainted Sepulchre, we earn 
the once-valued privileges and sacred title of 
HadjeCj or pilgrim. 

Thus our wandering thoughts, quicker even 
than the bright rays of light, course " remem- 
brance" o'er the bounds of this terrestrial globe, 
the slothful inactivity of the present is for- 
gotten in the stirring scenes of the past, and 
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we can sometimes fancy ourselyes still poising 
the tapering lance on the wide plains of Hin- 
dostan, levelling the deadly rifle amidst its 
dense jungles, or casting the light djereed with 
the swarthy sons of the Desert, the ever wan- 
dering descendants of Ishmael ! 

« « « « 

It is in this retirement, and whilst sur- 
rounded by such striking mementoes of the 
past, wherewith to refresh his memory, that 
the Author, — ^recalling a few by-gone scenes 
and adventures in different parts of the globe, — 
has embodied them in the following " Sporting 
Adventures in Europe, Asia, and Africa." 



26 A FRENCH DINNIB. 

means of spoiling, and scattering the firag* 
ments to the winds and waves, I left the world 
of fiction for the vulgar and substantial 
realities of a good dinner. 

Novelty has always attractions. Many 
years had elapsed since I had been seated at a 
French table, and the present scene powerfully 
recalled old associations, which are so closely 
allied with all the senses, even the grosser ones 
of taste, touch, and smell. Music is well 
known to be a powerful auxiliary to memory; 
and the faintest echoes of a national or fami- 
liar air will often produce the magical delusion 
of placing us^pro tempore j on the hearthstone 
of our forefathers, though mountains, seas, and 
deserts, may intervene. This — as I seated 
myself at the well-garnished table, heard the 
old accustomed sounds of the French language, 
saw the neatly rolled up serviettes in their 
numbered cylindrical and glittering cases, and 
which served to mark the respective seats of 
the different guests, tasted la soupe au pain 
and the bouilli, which I ever and anon diluted 
with long draughts of vin ordinaire — was now 
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strongly exemplified. Methou^t I was still 
in the ^^ land of the Gaul," and intenrening 
jears — ^India — ^the Inroad seas around — and 
heaving billows below, all vanished from my 
thoughts, and melted for the moment into for* 



Our party consisted of five besides myself — 
the worthy skipper, his first and second mates, 
the doctor, and a young English civilian going 
round from Calcutta to the Malabar coast, 
where we were to touch to take in some of our 
freight and the supercargo; the skipper him* 
self being a part owner of the vessel, which 
was successively to call at Fondicherry, Co- 
lumbo, and Aleppi, on the way to her final 
destination : Bordeaux, to which we had every 
prospect ci an agreeable passage. 

With light but contrary winds, we took five 
days to reach the opm roadstead of Fondi* 
cherry, where, as we came to an anchor, my 
eyes were gratified with a sight which caused 
every feeling of British pride to rise in my 
bosom; it was, to an Englishman, the proud 
and pleasing sight of beholding in these far 
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seas one of our own men-of-war. She proved 
to be the Magicienne; and as the fine corvette 
" walked the world of waters like a thing of 
life," and passed rapidly to windward, the 
Frenchmen themselves could not withhold both 
admiration and applause. The captain had 
assured us that we were only to remain here 
forty-eight hours. I, however, landed with 
my English compagnon de voyage^ Mr. Griffin^ 
and we proceeded at once to the Hotel de 
Monsieur Violette. Here day after day passed 
in the momentary expectation of sailing, but 
still the moment was always most unaccount- 
ably put off, although I foresaw, and earnestly 
represented to the captain, that unless we got 
clear of the Bay of Bengal before the setting 
in of the south-west monsoon, we might look 
out for " squalls" — and the sequel proved how 
correct I was in my forebodings. The skipper 
must at the time have been aware of the just*' 
ness of these remonstrances ; but it appears that 
before leaving Calcutta he had disposed of his 
own pumps and engines to advantage, having 
heard, that ihpse of a wrecked vessel were to 
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be had at Pondicherry as a bargain; and to 
carry on this praiseworthy traffic, and whilst 
haggling about a few rupees, he delayed the 
vessel in the manner above described. 

Pondicherry presents few objects of interest 
to an old Indian. I observed, however, a 
marked difference between it and our eastern 
settlements : in the latter, everything, even to 
the houses, appears adapted merely for a tem- 
porary residence, as if the idea of a final return 
to his own fire-side had never for a moment 
left the mind of the Anglo-Indian. Here, on 
the contrary, all recollection of la patrie 
jseemed to be abandoned : the edifices were sub- 
stantially built, and every arrangement seemed 
to indicate the fixed intention of a prolonged 
residence even unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration. 

In the course of the skipper's negotiations 
for the wdtder pomps^ as he called them, we 
received on board a fresh importation of pas- 
sengers, consisting of an English civil engineer 
who had been employed by the French govern- 
ment in the construction of sugar-mills, and a 
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French captain of infantry with his wife and 
daughter. Ever shaU I remember the latter, 
the pretty and interesting little Ad^Ie, and the 
terror with which she at first viewed a mon- 
strous pet boa-constrictor I had bronght on 
board, and which nsed to t?rine its shining 
folds around my body. CJustom at last orer- 
came apprehension, and it was a pleasing sight 
to see the lovely child fearlessly playing with 
the huge terrific-looking monster. Her father, 
a good-natured ^* vielle moustache'' of the time 
of the empire, was returning to France after 
an exile of some twenty years, and bringing 
back, as a sample of Colonial service, a tall, un- 
gainly Creole lady, the mother of little Addle, 
and whose chief characteristics were, excessive 
good nature, a most extraordinary appetite, 
and the apparent facility with which she every 
morning at breakfast demolished huge quan- 
tities of cheese and salt fish. 

On the 29th of April — after nearly a fort- 
night of this vexatious delay — ^we at last left 
the anchorage of Pondicherry, and setting 
sail, hoped to reach Columbo in a few days. 
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The wind for some time continned fool, but 
light, with an unruffled sea and cloudless sky : 
under these circumstances everything went on 
smoothly, and the Frenchmen appeared expert 
and fearless mariners ; but a change was soon to 
come o'er the " spirit of our dream." Owing 
to the still adverse breeze, and the lightness of 
the vessel, we made much lee-way ; but still had 
hopes of being able to weather Point de Galle, 
when, at the end of about a fortnight, the south- 
west monsoon began to shew itself in a more 
decided manner. The scud commenced drift- 
ing over-head, and a threatening sky, with oc- 
casional squalls, appeared greatly to discompose 
the skipper, who on these occasions invariably 
put the ship before the wind under close-reefed 
courses, losing thus in the space of a few hours 
the way we had laboriously been gaining to 
the southward in as many days. 

Though not much of a sailor, still I could 
easily foresee that by following up this system 
of navigation, our voyage — ^like that of the 
flying Dutchman — ^would never come to a con- 
clusion; when by degrees the whole truth 
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oozed out, and in so doing proved by no means 
a source of consolation to us. The short and 
long of the business was, that the skipper ap* 
peared to entertain serious doubts of the sea-* 
worthiness of his craft; and we learnt, wheu 
it was too late, that she had been for many years 
engaged in the West India trade, when, — ^being 
no longer considered fit for that, — ^this enter- 
prising individual had bought her cheap, to 
come out on an Indian venture; and no 
wonder was now entertained at his anxiety to 
have on hoaxdhkwdtder pomps, as her rotten 
old hull proved in a very leaky condition, and 
every billow which struck it, making her quiver 
again to the very centre, accounted for Cap- 
tain D • s great readiness to flee before the 

least puflf of wind. 

We had now been nearly a month from Pon- 
dicherry ; a gloom had settled on every coun- 
tenance, nearly rivalling in darkness the inky 
colour of the lowering sky, which appeared as 
if enveloped in the heavy folds of a leaden 
mantle, — ^for not a breath was stirring, and the 
.sails flapped heavily against the rocking masts 
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as lazily we rolled to the grating sound of 
creaking timbers and groaning bulkheads, on 
the long swell of the black and heaving billows. 

A sense of unnatural heat and oppression 
weighed down the atmosphere, and having 
escaped from the close and crowded dinner- 
table in the cuddy, with its smoking stews 
and ragouts, I had 'claimed the easily con- 
ceded privilege of an invalid; and, com- 
fortably seated on the poop in an easy camp- 
chair, with a small tabouret before me, was 
gloomily brooding over our unhappy fate as I 
munched in silence my solitary meaL 

In giving the list of passengers on board the 
good ship Clementine, by some unaccountable 
omission that of a most prominent character has 
been left out. Jocko — ^for by that name he was 
known on board, though his real denomina- 
tion happened to be the more euphonious one 
of Eungiah — ^was a native of Tanjre, and ap- 
pertained to the much despised portion of the 
Indian community known as the Pariah caste — 
or rather, having no caste at all : his age might 
have been between twelve or thirteen^ and 
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fllthougfa dark as polished ebony, his ciassicai 
features and pleaamg contoor oi countenance 
prodaimed him as no way akin to the Afirican 
or negro race. 

Though yonng in years, many were the 
ricissitudes of Jocko's eTentfol careen Left at 
an early age an orphan, nmnbarless had been 
the adventures which he would relate to me 
as having undergone, and which led him at 
one time to occupy the important post of cook*. 
boy with an European regiment stationed at 
Sengalore ; and hence the favour my red jacket 
ensured me in the poor little nigger's sight* 
His opinion of the respective merits of the 
French and English character wbs rather 
amusing. He used to say, that ^^ Englishmen 
him plenty lick, but always give bellyM of 
rice; but d — n Frenchman, him lick and 
make starve too." Deserting his French mas- 
ters — ^for everybody on board appeared to lay 
claim to the poor fellow^s services — Mr. Jocko 
attached himself exclusively to me : he was a 
sharp, handy little fellow, and I found him par- 
ticularly useliil in many ways, particularly in 
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eatehing the many birds which, — as we taciced 
aI(Hig the coast — ^would occasionally take re&ge 
in the rigging, and nnder his skilftd manage- 
ment soon became metamorphosed into capital 
stuffed specimens of natural history, and in- 
creased my already large collection of birds. 
He thus — despite the laws of hospitality — im- 
mortalized hawks, owls, and various other land 
birds, together with every " booby," gull, or 
other sea fowl he could lay hands on, for 
he was in no way particular ; and happened to 
be engaged at this, his usual vocation, and I 
was, as has been related, occupied in solitary 
grandeur at my unsocial meal on deck, when 
suddenly Mr. Jocko cried lustily out, whilst 
looking over the side of the ship : " Venez 
done. Monsieur, venez voir le grand poisson 
avec son petit qui nage devant lui." 

The mate of the watch and myself, imme- 
diately looking over the stern, beheld an enor- 
mous shark, accompanied by his attendant pilot- 
fish, fearlessly swimming before the very jaws 
of the ravenous monster, whose form, partly 
concealed by the intervening mass of dark 
D 2 
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waters, might be seen loitering under our 
counter, ready to pounce on any object, whe- 
ther animate or inanimate, that might chance 
to be consigned to the tender mercies of the 
deep. 

" Increasing still the terrors of the storm. 
His jaws terrific armed with three-fold fate. 
Here swam the direful shark, — 

which appearing anxious for occupation, a large 
iron hook, with its appendant chain, was im- 
mediately fastened to a strong line, baited with 
a huge piece of pork, and thrown over the taf- 
frail. The monster instantly made a dash 
towards the spot where it had, with a splash, 
fallen into the engulphing waters, and turned 
slowly on his side, as if to secure the prey.* 
We made sure he was on the point of seizing 
the tempting morsel, when suddenly prudence 
appeared to overcome appetite, and he pro- 
vokingly refrained from the expected nibble. 
He continued thus, alternately approaching 

* The conformation of the shark's mouth is such, 
that, in order to seize his prey, he is obliged to turn 
over on his back. 
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and retiring for nearly half an hour, like youth 
first entering on the path of temptation, and 
coquetting with " evil," which was well repre- 
sented by the glittering snow-white morsel be- 
fore his nose. We tried to sharpen his appe- 
tite by throwing in smaller pieces of the for- 
bidden fruit; these, as glittering they rapidly 
descended into the abyss below, he would 
eagerly follow, and we could, through the inter- 
vening mass of fluid, as through a mist, indis- 
tinctly see the lazy motion, which was followed 
by the display of a faint streak of white, and 
the immediate disappearance of various por- 
tions of the unclean beast as they were suc- 
cessively lost in the depths of his fathomless 
maw. 

Tired at last of this protracted flirtation of 
Jack Shark, who appeared to entertain no se- 
rious intentions, amidst all his assiduities to- 
wards the salt junk, I had just resumed my 
interrupted repast as the rest of the passengers 
appeared on the deck, and crowding around me, 
jocularly quizzed me on my propensity to 
solitude. The tall, ungainly form of the 
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French captain's lady, leading by the hand 
the pretty little Adele, was foitemost amongst 
the group, and to her I was yery learnedly 
expatiating on the superior advantages of 
dining al fresco^ when a sudden shout 
was followed by the loud tramping of many 
feet along the deck, and ere I could rise to as* 
certain the cause of such a commotion, I felt 
the legs of my chair carried from under me, 
the tabouret upset, and myself struggling 
under the far from ariel weight of madamej 
whilst the cries of poor little Adele were faintly 
heard to issue, amidst thecrash of plates, dishoB, 
and tin trays, from beneath the portly form of 
the corpulent doctor of the Clementine. 

The whole scene was ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. We arose more frightened than hurt, 
and found that the *' flirting" shark had been 
the cause of all this commotion. Like many 
a gay Lothario before him, whilst nibbling at 
IJie bait, he had, in an unguarded moment, 
swallowed it, hook and all; the noose (in this 
instance not of matrimony, but that of a 
strong cable) had been slipped over his head, 
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aaid as he was dredged in triomph along the 
deck, straggling in vain against his fate, a 
loose coil of the rope caugbl hy a fiUip iiom 
his tail, had produced l^e above revolution in 
our little party. 

Altiiough now out of his own element, and 
ifparently completely within the power of his 
captors, still he was an enemy not to he 
despised, and the revei:1}erating blows of 
his tail, as they fell heavily and in rapid 
succession on the deck, easily led one to oon- 
chide what would be their effect on the per- 
soiffi of any of the jdly taxs surrounding 
him, and who were already feasting in imagi* 
nation on his huge carcase. At last the boat« 
swain, a swarthy, dark-whiskered fellow, 
stepped manMIy forth, and, seizii^ his oppor- 
tunity, with a single blow of a sharp axe sepa- 
rated the quivering tail from the now power- 
less trunk. The change thus e&cted was in- 
stantaneous : the tremulous movement of the 
muscles and occasional distention of the terrific 
jaws still shewed manifest signs of life, but it 
was life without power — ^that unerring stroke 
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appeared to have destroyed its main-spring, 
and paralyzed its source. 

Those who had before kept aloof at a re- 
spectful distance, now approached to behold 
the last pangs of the monster of the deep, which 
was upwards of ten feet in length, and a huge 
prototype of the dog-fish so common on our 
own coasts: at every convulsive opening of 
the mouth he displayed the most formidable 
array of teeth, which, disposed in three dis- 
tinct ranks, appeared to be controlled by a 
muscular power, as they at will were either in 
a recumbent or erect position, in the same 
manner as we behold the claws of a cat, which, 
when uncalled for, lie slumbering and unseen, 
but which dart forth like lightning to seize a 
victim or an enemy. Adhering tenaciously, 
even in death, to his back and flanks were 
numerous small fishes of between four and six 
inches in length; these, which were with diffi- 
culty detached, are called " suckers/'* The 

* The Echeneis Remora or sucking-fish^ adheres 
not only to the shark, but to the bodies of other large 
fishes, and to the sides of ships. The ancients enter- 
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little " pilot-fish" was, however, not forth- 
coming; he had abandoned his craft, and was 
now probably cruising on his own account. 

Most of us were so intently engaged in wit- 
nessing the dissection of this piratical rover 
of the seas, that the increasing gloom which 
overspread the horizon had hitherto escaped 
our notice; but there was at least one watch- 
ful eye who kept a bright, though nervous 
look out over the elements — that was the skip- 
per's, who startled us by the hoarse tones in 
which he issued the sudden and unexpected 
orders to take in all sail. 

tained many fabulous ideas of the extraordinary powers 
of this little animal ; Pliny relating that it could stop 
a galley with four hundred rowers, or a ship in full 
saU. Buffon says, what this fish has peculiar to itself 
is, that the crown of the head is fiat and of an oval form, 
with a ridge running lengthways and crossways, to 
this sixteen ridges, with hollow furrows between, by 
which structure it can ^ itself to any animal or other 
substance, &c. The same author says of the shark, 
" The teeth are the most formidable part of his compo- 
sition; they consist of six rowsy amounting to 144 in 
number, hard, sharp-pointed, and wedge-like in their 
form; and the creature is possessed of the singular 
power of erecting or depressing them at pleasure." 
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Tlie air was etill perfectly calm, and the 
ship rolled heavily cm the hlack and heaving 
billows of the main, the motion of whose 
bosom resembled the condensed and concen- 
trated breathing of some great monster lying 
in wait for his prey. The Captain's orders 
had no sooner issued from his lips than a 
<^rash as of ten thousand avalanches burst in 
deafening peals over-head; large and single 
drops of rain stained, at intervals, the shining 
decks, and a feathery line of white foam pro- 
claimed the approach of the squall, which 
scarcely gave us time to secure our upper 
gear as we cowering ran before its furious 
blast. The rain now descended as if the 
very sluice gates of heaven were opened : this 
probably in some measure kept down the rising 
billows, but far as eye could stretch through 
the drifting torrents and salt spray, the broad 
surface of the deep presented an universal 
appearance of white and bubbling foam, through 
which we were now madly flying under a close- 
reefed fore-sail; and as the ricketty old Cle- 
mentine quivered again to her very centre 
even under this scanty show of canvas, our 
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onlj rfflnaining consolation, as we turned in 
for the night, was that of having plenty of 
sea room, on which to run our headlong race 
with the angry children of JSolus, whose 
wrath we had| — ^by our protracted delay on the 
coast, — ^so rashly and inadventently provoked. 
Next morning, after making my toilet as 
well as the violent motion of the vessel and the 
" dead-light " state of my cabin would admit 
of^ I went on dedk to ascertain the condition of 
affairs, which still bore a most gloomy aspect. 
We were yet under scanty canvas, and stUl 
without our upper sticks, scudding before the 
gale, which, although partially decreased^ 
had so ruffled the bosom of the deep, that the 
straining of the old ship, as she painfully 
laboixred over the mountain billows, fearfully 
increased the water m the hold, and it was 
impossible any longer to conceal that she was 
in a decidedly leaky state; the wdtder pomps 
were in constant requisition, and the skipper, 
" bad luck to him," looked the very picture of 
despair- But to shorten a long tale : we fled 
before the enemy until he gave up the pursuit, 
and left us somewhere very near the Nicobar 
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Islands, and then painfully retracing the way 
we had lost, nntil, just as we hailed with delight 
a distant view of the perfumed shores of Cey- 
lon, another broadside from the monsoon sent 
us once more flying across the Bay, when the 
Captain — au dSsespoir^ from the state of the 
weather, that of his gallant craft, and of the 
commissariat department, which now began 
to fail — at last made up his mind to take refuge 
at the Mauritius, where we arrived about the 
middle of July, after thus assiduously plough- 
ing the Bay of Bengal for upwards of three 
months in a cranky old hulk, and during the 
utmost severity of the south-west monsoon. 

So much for the Cl6mentine ! ♦ And as I 
stepped ashore at Fort Louis I registered a 
vow in heaven never again to tread her decksy 
nor to sail if possible under any other colours 
save the British union Jack. 

♦ On undergoing some very necessary repairs at the 
Mauritius, she returned to Columbo and the Malabar 
coast, and reached Bordeaux, (as the author was after- 
wards informed,) after a passage of only fourteen months 
from Calcutta, the old ship in a sad state, and her crew 
eaten up with scurvy ! 
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THE MAURITIUS. 



" Twas in a gI<moaff Eastern Ide, 

' * • » « 

WIier& roees blossom throngli the year, 

And palms their gceen-plumed branches rear/' 

The suu with its last rays was gilding 
the lofty peak of the Feterbotte Mountain as 
we came to an anchor at the floating bell- 
buoy in the harbour of Port Louia. To every 
one on board it was a glad moment, and more 
particularly so to me, as I once more beheld 
Old England's proud banner floating in the 
breeze ; and my ears were rejoiced by the 
well-known sound of the " retreat," its echoes 
faintly dying away on the still waters of 
the bay. It was not possible to get ashore 
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that night, but the short twilight, £ist yerg- 
ii^ into darkness, stUl beheld me oa deck 
feasting my eyes with the enliyening scene : 
uidthe long remonbered '^tattoo" had sub- 
uded into silence, and the gay landscape had 
been some time veiled in darkness, ere, leaving 
the poop, I descended to my cot, not to sleep, 
but to pass a restless night in the pleasing anti- 
cipation of being next day once more amongst 
my fellow-countrymen. 

The '^ mountain of night," as we say in the 
East, weighed heavily during the hours of dark- 
ness, which to an impatient feeMng seemed 
almost an age; — at last, like some heavy fog- 
bank, it fled at the magic touch of the sun : I 
then lost no time in getting ashore, and was 
soon hastily traversing the streets of Fort 
Louis, my first destination being, ci course, 
the ^^ Barracks/^ I here found quartered the 
29th, 99th, and 87th Eegiments: amongst 
which corps I found several old friends, and 
was instantly overwhelmed with hospitable 
offers, that I gladly accepted, and which were 
kindly eontinaed during the eight or Usn days 
I remained in the Island. 
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As a quarter, the Mauritius appeared to be 
generally liked : although within the Tropics, 
the climate is uncommonly temperate and 
healthy, the colonial allowances good, and 
until the late disturbances amongst the 
French inhabitants, brought on by the Revo- 
lution of 1830, — ^which had caused rather a 
bad feeling against the military, — ^the society 
was described as having been pleasant, and on 
the most friendly footing. This bad feeling 
was of late increased by the arrival of Mr. 
Jeremie, who had been sent out by the British 
Government to rectify many abuses which 
were prevalent in the colony, and, amongst 
other things, to cause some amelioration in 
the state of the slaves. Both the Envoy and 
his mission were considered in so unpopular a 
light, that on one or two occasions violence had 
been used against him by the French colonists, 
and the military had been obliged to act in 
his defence. 

All this had caused a general coolness to 
arise, put a stop to the friendly intercourse 
which previously existed, and had frozen the 
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genial smiles of the interesting and in many 
instances fair and beautiful Creoles, which 
were wont of yore to beam on the scarlet- 
coated sons of Mars, oft igniting flames in their 
dauntless breasts requiring on many occa- 
sions, to be extinguished by the cooling dose of 
matrimony.* 

The Sportsman had likewise the where- 
withal to keep rust and dust from off his fowl- 
ing piece — perhaps not on so large a scale as in 
the plains of Hindostan or the wilds at the 
Cape ; yet, although he might not be here able 
to bag royal tigers, and eat elephant steaks 
for breakfast, — still, a short sail of a few 
days to the Island of Rodriguez would enable 
him to have a slice of heef steak from off the 
numerous wild bullocks with which that isola- 
ted spot is said to abound : with a little fag- 
ging on the hills of Maurice itself he might 
stalk his deer — shoot (not spear) his wild hog; 

* Many of our officers offered these sacrifices at the 
altar of Hymen, and the interesting Creoles with 
whom they thus indissolubly linked their fate, are said, 
in most cases, to have made truly exemplary wives. 
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and there was, moreoYer, to be had a tolerable 
sprinkling of quail and Gruinea-fowl, with hares 
and partridges in abundance. If to this be 
added good boating, sea-fishing and racing, it 
will be allowed by the votary of Nimrod, that 
the Isle of France as a quarter, is a place not to 
be sneezed at. 

Like its sister jim of the sea, green Erin, 
this favoured " Eastern Isle " is also under the 
protection of St. Patrick, as far as goes a total 
exemption from the presence of snakes, rep- 
tiles, and other creeping things. Even that 
most useful of the latter class of animals, the 
"leech," will not, it is averred, live in its 
waters; and thousands are every year im- 
ported from India, and kept alive during the 
voyage, by being rolled up in balls made of 
kneaded and moistened clay. 

In this small green oasis — a mere speck on 
the world of waters in the midst of the vast 
Indian and Pacific Oceans — are to be met with 
people indiscriminately thrown together from 
every part of the world, although at its dis- 
covery by the Dutch in the fifteenth century, 
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it was, I believe, perfectly uninhabited by either 
man or beast. At the present day, the swarthy 
Arab, the dark Indian Mnssulman, the darker 
Bengal and Malabar Cooly, the black Mada- 
gascan, the yellow Malay, the sallow French 
Creole, and the red and jolly round phiz of 
Old England, are here all commingled in the 
most animated and pleasing variety. 

The animal world appears also to consist 
entirely of extraneous importations — ^bullocks 
from Madagascar, sheep from Africa, mules 
from South America, horses from India and 
the Cape, ponies from Java; — many of the 
very birds of the air are said not to be abori- 
ginal; and I have heard that the minah* was 
imported from India to destroy the numerous 
<5aterpillars which infested the Island, and did 
so much good by exterminating immense num- 
bers of this mischievous, insect, that an edict 
was passed to protect the lives of these birds. 

♦ The minah is a species of starling very common in 
India, where it is often encaged and taught to repeat 
words and sentences. 

e2 
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The mules, which are generally brought 
from Kio Janeiro, are magnificent animals, 
and the Cape horses large, well shaped, and 
very good, fetching usually about 500 rupees^ 
or nearly treble their original price. 

As I never for a moment entertained the 
idea of trying a second time my fortunes on 
board the Clementine, I endeavoured to 
make the skipper disgorge some part of the 
fifteen hundred rupees passage-money ; but I 
might as well have tried to draw water from a 
flint as cash from the Frenchman — ^he was 
" au desespoir " — '^desoU " — ^but he could not 
act without his partner; hoped I would not 
leave the ship, but firmly clenched his fist on 
the rupees. Seeing I could get nothing out 
of the " crappo," I sent him to the devil, and 
took my passage for Liverpool on board a 
little barque of a couple of hundred tons, 
heavily laden with sugar, rejoicing in the 
name of the Iris, and commanded by Captain 
Mackwood, who proved to be a capital fellow, 
and a considerably better seaman than my late 
skipper of wdtder pomp celebrity. 
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Immortalshadeof St. Pierre! I blush whilst 
I avow it; but the sad truth must out — ^that 
I was ten full days on the scene immortalized 
by thy pen, and never once made a pilgrimage 
to the tomb of the poetic children of thy ima^ 
gination — the resting-place of Paul and Vir- 
ginia ! Neither did my curiosity take me to 
the ** Trou de Fanfaron," the watery mirror 
in which the famous Du Perrel used to see the 
future so legibly written, as to be able to fore- 
tell, days before their arrival, the approach of 
vessels bound for the Mauritius. 

He used daily, with fishing-rod in hand, to 
take his station near this pool, on the margin 
of the sea ; and it is related that by intently 
contemplating its surface, he could distinctly 
behold, as if in a mirror, the doubly-reflected 
image from the sky, of ships whose topmost 
sails were still far beneath the horizon. As an 
instance of his prophetic skill, he is said to 
have foretold the arrival of the British fleefe 
when off the island of Rodriguez, nearly three 
hundred miles distant. On another occasion 
he was exceedingly puzzled to account for the 
appearance of a four-mcLsted vessel, whose 
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coming approach he announced : in due time 
the said craffc arrived in port, and proved to 
be a brig in distress towed in by another ship 
of the same class, and thus accounting for the 
singularity of rig in its announcing shadowy 
image. 

Many other people, and amongst the number 
some British officers, are said, — ^in an inferior 
degree, — ^to have been endowed with this extra- 
ordinary power of vision. A man of the name 
of Fillafeye, who was thus gifted, was sent for 
by Bonaparte to France, that he might turn 
his talents to account in that part of the 
world; but when there, he found that his 
visual organs had lost all their lynx-like pro- 
perties, and not being able to look further into 
futurity than his neighbours, he was sent back 
to fish at his old station, the " Trou de Fan- 
faron." 

On the 20th of July, with a steady and fa- 
vourable bree2?e, we weighed anchor, when pass- 
ing Fort Blanc and the Tonneliers, and in a few 
short hours losing sight of the island of Bour- 
bon, we, — on leaving the latter, — ^next boldly 
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stretched, with a heavy press of canvas, into 
the wide Eastern Ocean, making direct for 
the stormy seas of the Cape. As we left be- 
hind US these verdant specks sparkling on the 
hosom of the great Pacific — ^huge gamboling 
whales were bidding us adieu by throwing up 
their water-spouts in the air; graceful white 
tropical birds'*^ sailed aloft amidst our ^^ sky- 
scrapers" — the flying-fish, flitting past in 
clouds, would occasionally fall into the chains; 
whilst darting through the waves like the tran- 
sient gleam of a rainbow, the swift albacore 
playfully sported under our foaming bows. 

But all this was shortly to be changed for 
sterner scenes and a rougher clime, and as 
we approached more southern latitudes, the 
presence of the huge albatross, of the va- 

* Known amongst seamen by the name of " boat- 
swain.^ BiiSbn mentions this tropic bird of the 
Maoritins as having a *^ bill and tail of a beautiful rose 
odour." We were unable to ascertain this &om close . 
inspection ; but the milk-white plumage, and the two 
long projecting feathers of the tail, as those fairy birds 
gracefully skimmed around our upper sails, gave them 
a truly beautiful appearance. 
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negated pintado or Cape pigeon, and of the 
stormy peterel, skimming lightly along the 
surface of the eddying and sparkling waters in 
our wake, shewed us that we were fast ap- 
proaching that region of tempests and sea of 
terrors which so madly rolls its mountain 
billows around Afric's most southern point. 

Nature here presents itself in shapes of 
grandeur and sublimity unknown to our 
northern climates : and as the labouring 
vessel mounts aloft on the long swell of the 
South-Eastern Ocean, and is next moment 
nearly lost sight of in the succeeding furrow 
of the briny element with a descending mo- 
tion which momentarily arrests the breath of 
the astonished landsman, his eye is feasted 
and attention diverted from the terrific scene 
of desolate grandeur around, by the gay colours 
and glittering forms of the Genii of the storm 
—-those aerial shapes which flirt with the furi- 
ous hurricane, — and by the ponderous monsters 
playfully gamboling amidst the spray of those 
mountain billows raised by its overwhelming 
breath. The huge whale is here seen throwing 
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up aloft bright columns of water into the air, 
whilst shoals of porpoises, darting athwart the 
foaming waves under the very bows of the 
vessel, appear to take a strange delight in the 
boisterous warfare of the elements. 

Such were the sights which became dailj 
familiar to our ken, when, after proceeding on 
our course as far as the LaghuUas Bank, we 
were, by tempestuous weather and adverse 
winds, driven far into the regions of the 
stormy south. Bravely for a time did we battle 
against a powerful south-wester: unlike the 
Clementine, the little Iris bore up to the last 
under a heavy press of sail. On first approach-* 
ing the African coast, with a stiff breeze on 
our beam, we were gallantly " carrying on,'* 
till, heeling over, the little barky's chains cleft 
the waves, which, with a gurgling sound, oozed 
in at her lee-scuppers, and washed high up the 
rapidly inclined plane of the clean and polished 
deck. The wind, however, increased in vio- 
lence and drew so much ahead that she at last 
toiled painfully against the rapidly increasing 
seas, now incessantly breaking over the bows, 
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which at every plunge divided a vast mass of 
water, that, scattered in sparkling sprays, 
formed an appropriate crown of transitory 
rainbows round the dripping figure-head of the 
Iris, and was thence carried abaft, till the very 
helmsman at the wheel was bedrenched with 
the briny flood, which, like a shaggy New- 
foundland dog, he would occasionally shake 
from his rough pea-jacket and no less rough and 
weather-beaten visage. The wind increased on 
the approach of evening, which shewed every 
symptom of ushering in a dirty night. The 
masses of clouds became denser and darker, 
whilst detached and rugged portions might be 
seen wildly scudding before what had now as- 
sumed all the appearance of a gale, and the 
black angry waves so threateningly raised their 
lurid masses against the faint streak of light 
which still lit up the western horizon, that the 
skipper thought it advisable to ease the ship oa 
her Course, to take in by degrees all her upper 
gear with sundry reefs in the heavier canvas. 
No longer pressed up against the blast, and 
being eased of so much sail, she now fell off 
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gracefully to the wind, and ceased thus fiercely 
to battle against the opposing billows. 

The gale now lashed into a furious hurri^ 
cane, still continued : sail after sail had been 
taken in ; when a distant white line, indistinctly- 
seen on the horizon, followed by a rushing and 
a hissing sound, announced the arrival of the 
very spirit of the storm, which, under its 
weight, bowed down even the billows, that, not 
daring to raise their heads against its fury, 
were subdued and scattered into a wide ex- 
panse of snow-white and drifting spray, wildly 
flying past us, as, — sunder bare poles and 
merely shewing a staysail, — ^we were carried 
away by the whirlwind's furious blast. Gal- 
lantly did our little vessel ride out the tern* 
pest, which did not entirely subside for nearly 
three days, and then left us on the long swell 
of the boundless world of waters, which — 
like some huge monster overpowered by un- 
usual exertions — long shewed its painful 
effects by a heaviug bosom and palpitating 
flanks. 

A dead calm at length succeeded this war- 
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fare of the elements, but which left a heavy- 
swell behind it. This, however, much to our 
satisfaction, soon allowed us to enjoy once 
more the luxury of a hot dinner; and, what 
was a still greater pleasure to the sportsmen 
of the party, enabled them, at the expense 
4)f the numerous albatross and Cape pigeons 
which now hovered around, to indulge a little 
in their old avocations. A boat was lowered^ 
9,nd a well-directed shot soon brought down 
a large grey albatross. He had only been 
disabled, and as he lay floating with extended 
wings on his almost native element, we could 
not help admiring his size and beauty; nor 
was it without a considerable struggle that 
we at last secured and put him out of his 
misery. 

This noble bird, which may be said to con- 
stitute the head of the gull family, is, in body, 
about the size of a common goose ; but to 
'enable it to undertake the extraordinary 
flights, which often carry it hundreds of 
leagues from any resting-place except the 
billows foaming under its rapid course, it is 
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provided with wings of immense length and 
power. With these — ^which often measure 
as much as twelve feet from tip to tip — it 
glides in search of its prey over boundless 
tracts, often, it is said, sleeping even whilst 
soaring over the waters- Insatiable and vora- 
cious in appetite, it is always craving, and 
never satisfied^ Not content with feeding on 
the inhabitants of the deep, it preys indiscri- 
minately on everything which it comes across. 
The smaller aquatic birds are not free from 
its great voracity, which is not unfrequently 
the means of its capture and destruction. A 
piece of pork or suet, fixed on a small hook, 
and allowed to drag by a long line in the^ 
wake of the vessel, often proves a temptation 
too strong to be resisted; the greedy bird- 
stoops on his prey, swallows the bait, and 
then, with distended wings, is towed on board, 
and soon stands tottering on the deck amidst hi^ 
exulting captors, who frequently employ, with 
similar success, the same device to ensnare 
the smaller pintado, or Cape pigeon. 

The immense power of wing of the alba* 
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tross enables it to cleave tiie air with the 
greatest facility, and a motion peculiar to 
itself; its widely-extended pinions, without 
any perceptible volition, carry it rapidly past 
from the extreme verge of the horizon; whilst 
its gliding and graceful movements appear to 
be executed with perfect ease, and to be under 
the most complete control, whether quietly 
floating in the calmest atmosphere, or riding 
the furious blast of the hurricane. 

Another peculiarity of the albatross is the 
shape of the bill, which has many of the cha- 
racteristics belonging to a bird of prey. It 
is six inches in length, extending at first in 
a straight line, and then, suddenly sweeping 
into a curve, terminates in a most formid- 
able hooked point. With this peculiarity of 
the eagle and falcon, it has the webbed feet, 
<iivested of claws, so clearly an attribute of 
the aquatic tribe, and which, with its enor- 
mous breadth of wing, appear to mark it as 
the exdusive occupant of the cloud and the 
wave, of the raging blast or heaving billow ; for 
no sooner does it set foot on the vessel's deck, 
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than it loses all majesty of appearaace and 
grace of motion^ staggers awkwardly — ^like a 
lubberly landsman — into the lee scuppers, and, 
similar to the latter under identical circum- 
stances, seeks relief by the same means that 
follow the application of an emetic ! 

Amidst these gigantic children of the wind 
and nurslings of the tempest, we did not miss 
our old acquaintances and smaller friends of 
the peterel tribe, which are to be met with 
by the intrepid navigator on every sea and in 
all latitudes. Mother Carey's chicken, as 
the " stormy peterel" is familiarly called by 
mariners, was, as in more genial climes, here 
assiduously sailing in our wake, skimming 
actively along the crest of the wave,* or 
seeking a momentary shelter and repose in 
the deep trough of an impending biQow. 
Jack, however, considers the latter manoeuvre 
. as a bad omen, and a sure prognostic of tem- 

* The peculiar motion of the legs of this bird, as it 
appears to run along the surface of the water, has 
given rise to the quaint conceit of its deriying its 
nomenclature from an allusion to St. Peter's aquatic 
excursion. 
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pestuous weather ; and when the sturdy helms- 
man sees the " chicks" crowding in the wake of 
the vessel, and settling in this manner, as, rest- 
ingagainst the wheel, and squirting his mouthful 
of tobacco juice into its receptacle at the foot 
of the binnacle, he may be frequently observed 
portentously to turn his weather-beaten phiz, 
whilst anxiously scanning the horizon to 
windward, or casting an upward glance at 
the flying kites, as if in commiseration of 
their approaching downfal. 

Amongst the peterel tribe may also be 
classed the Cape pigeon, which probably 
derives its name from some fancied resem- 
blance to the inmates of our dovecots. It is 
about the size of the common pigeon, the 
plumage prettily marked alternately with 
black and white, perhaps the origin of its 
other denomination, Pintado, which may have 
been bestowed by the Portuguese, who first 
weathered the Cape, and meaning in that 
language "pied," or "pie-bald." After the 
subsiding of the gale, large flocks of these 
birds were constantly to be seen sporting in 
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the wake of the vessel, immediately under 
our stem — settling down beside, and seizing 
anything which might be thrown overboard — 
as also, occasionally, the pieces of fat or suet 
with which we cunningly enveloped small fish 
hooks, that, not unfrequently were the means 
of making them unwilling passengers on 
board, where they always made a most awk- 
ward display. 

On touching the quarter-deck, the first 
evidence of their change of position in life 
was, as in the case of the captured albatross, 
generally manifested by excessive sea-sickness, 
much to the detriment of the snow-white 
planks, which soon bore evidence to the oily 
nature of their stomachs' contents. Similar 
to a person under the influence of this dread- 
ful infliction, their steps were tottering, their 
movements most ungainly ; nor did they appear 
to excite more sympathy in the breasts of the 
spectators than is generally bestowed in other 
like cases. We made some of them undergo 
the ordeal of the caboose, but their flesh had 
so rank and fishy a taste as to be quite un- 
VOL. I. F 
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palatable, and consequ^itly left ike table 
nearly untouched. 

It is related of these birds that the male 
and female always go in couples^ and become 
so mutually attached, that, when one of them 
is shot, the survivor will, for days, swim round 
the floating body, manifesting every sign erf 
grief at the loss of its mate. For the truth 
of this statement I cannot vouch; however, 
we always observed, on such occasions, that 
several of the community remained behind 
with the buoyant corpse, but whether with 
the charitable intention of resuscitating it, 
or of converting it, like poor Pedrillo, (Don 
Juan's "reverend tutor,") into a cannibal 
meal, we could never clearly ascertain. 

Nature, thus prodigal in supplying us, 
during the tedium of a long voyage, with 
objects of interest and amusement, withheld 
none of those phenomena peculiar to these 
stormy latitudes, so likely to engage our attoa- 
tion, and which the honest tars of the Iris 
often hesitated not to pronounce as super- 
natural, and appertaining to the world of 
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sprits. Norkittobeiivoaderedatifmenywho, 
far months together, are bdfeted by the winds 
and iraves of a boundiess element — who, dar- 
ing the stilhiess of the night-watch, are left to 
h<M for hours silent oonununion with their 
own thoughts amidst some of nature's grandest 
spectacles ; either by the fitful light of the 
tempest's sodden gleam, or under the mild 
starlight reflection of the tropics; whether 
lulled into serenity by the gentle sound of the 
rippling waters murmuring past, as the cleav- 
ing bow parts their smooth, phosphoric sur- 
face, scattering them around in showers of 
sparkling fire; or next, by a sudden transi- 
tion, haying the mind raised into sublimity, or 
depressed by awe, whilst the spirit of the storm 
whistles fearfiilly through the trembling shrouds 
and groaning masts, — it is not, I say, a matter 
of marvel if uneducated men should, under 
such circumstances, give way to a supersti- 
tious influence, and fancy they sometimes hold 
communion with unearthly beings appertaining 
to another world. The stormy seas ofl^ the 
Cape have, for ages, had the reputation of 
F 2 
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being the abode of the familiar spirits of the 
deep; and the name of the "Flying Dutch- 
man" is common and well known as a house- 
hold term in the mouth of every British tar.* 
As the gale of wind which we had encoun- 
tered died away, the dim outline of a brig 
was far to windward descried, and, amidst 
the indistinctness of the flying scud, appeared, 
for such weather, to be under an extraordi- 
nary press of canvas — when the said brig for 
the space of three days remained in sight, per- 
tinaciously retaining her relative position with 
us — ^whispers began to be heard amongst the 
crew, in which the sounds of " Flying Dutch- 
man" became distinctly audible. However, 
on coming in view of the Cape, with the Table 
Mountain, and its noble canopy of snow-white 
clouds, we lost sight of our supposed air-born 
consort, safely entered False Bay, and anchored 
before Simon's Town without feeling the malign 
influence of her " Evil Eye." 

* For full particulars regarding this popular nau- 
tical superstition, vide Captain Marryat's amusing 
work, « The Phantom Ship." 
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" Once more upon the waters! yet once more. 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome to the roar! 
Swift be their guidance wheresoever it lead! 
Though the strain'd mast should quiyer as a reed. 
And the rent canya^ fluttering, stem the gale. 
Still must I on; for I am a& a weed 
Flung from the rock, on ocean's foam to sail 
Where'er the surge may sweep, the tempest's breath 
prevail." 

Btbon. 

We left the little Iris floating quietly at 
rest on the now smooth and tranquil waters of 
False Bay, under the walls of Simon's Town. 
Before landing her passengers, and whilst they 
are all collected together on the quarter-deck 
gazing at the novel scene around, I will e'en 
say a few words of my shipmates from the 
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Mauritius^ who, besides myself, were only three 
in number. First, there was Captain Lane 
of the Company's Service, returning home from 
the Madras Presidency; secondly, a youngster 
of the name of Miller, whose father held some 
ciyil appointment at Port Louis, whilst the 
promising youth in question was proceeding to 
England with the hopes of obtaining an en- 
signcy in the army, and last, though not 
least, appeared the gaunt ungainly form of 
Dr. Jonas,* the hero of the following pages. 
This indiyidual, who might be some three or 
four-and-f(Hi;y years of age, had long been em- 
ployed in a medical capacity at Calcutta, and 
was returning to his native land to enjoy the 
firuits of his labours, with a disposition, the 
natural amiability of which was sweetened, in 
the same proportion that his personal charms 
had be^i increased, by a protracted residence 
of some twenty-five years under the tropics. 
The whole of this interesting group, with the 
skipper at our head, were soon ashore, and 

* For obvious reasons, many of the names men- 
tioned in this and the following chapters are assumed, 
though the circimistances detailed are founded on facts. 
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rapidly proceeding to the Clarence Hotel, not 
a little struck with the novelty of every sur- 
rounding object. 

With the very name of "Africa" is con- 
veyed to the mind the association of boundless 
burning deserts — the tinkling of the camel's 
bell — ^the roar of the lion — or the fleeting form 
of the ostrich pursued by the swarthy Be- 
douin, the woolly-headed negro, or savage 
Caflfre. Slavery — cannibalism — long and 
slender canoes — tall waving palm-trees, or 
mangroves, fanned by the sea-breeze, and nod- 
ding o'er the margin of the deep, were ever 
the pictures coupled in my thoughts with the* 
sound of that magic name. How different 
from these airy visions was the reality pre- 
sented by the southernmost extremity of this 
great and still partly unknown continent! 
Here the still early spring of these southern 
latitudes — ^for the period of our visit was about 
the middle of August — ^had not yet brought 
forth the green budding of vegetation, whilst 
the white and snowy tops of the Hottentot 
mountains distantly glittering in the sun, the 
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keen breeze, the smoke issuing from the com- 
fortable-looking English'like habitations all 
proclaimed us no longer within the influence of 
the tropics, but that we were now inhaling the 
fresh air of a less glowing though far healthier 
clime ! 

Such were our impressions as we strolled 
slowly up towards the hotel, and our associa- 
tions of home were still more strongly awakened 
on entering its solidly-built and substantial 
walls. Fire-places, curtains, and carpets — ob- 
jects long since forgotten, now reminded us of 
childhood's home — of days long gone by, re- 
calling many sweet, and maybe a few bitter 
reflections, whilst hope and fear, aroused by 
long dormant associations, were likewise flutter- 
ing their pinions, and anxiously — at least in 
one breast— peering into futurity ! 

« « « « 

After bespeaking a good dinner of mine 
rubicund-faced host of the Clarence, and having 
provided ourselves with horses, the whole party, 
with the exception of the doctor, set out to 
explore. His physiognomy looked, if possible, 
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more yellow and bilious than ever, and, as he 
skulked away from our cheerM party, some- 
thing very ominous was strongly marked in his 
forbidding countenance, and downcast though 
searching cat-like grey eye. 

In high glee and spirits at being released 
from our long confinement, we gaily cantered 
over the rough and rock-bestrewn roads in the 
neighbourhood of the bay, now admiring the, 
to us novel, and European* look of the variety 
of heaths and shrubs with which the surround- 
ing hills were beautifully clad ; then, galloping 
along the smooth sand of the beach, we were 
lost in wonder at the strange shapes of the 
numerous dead penguins washed ashore, and 
thickly scattered along its margin, or at the 
huge bones of the Leviathan of the deep, which 
were here applied to useful purposes by form- 
ing enclosures around the humble huts be- 

* The frequent repetition of this word, so fascinating 
to the " old Indian" will be excused when the reader 
reflects for how loi^ a period the author had come 
under that den(HninatioQ. The Cape is celebrated for 
the variety and luxuriance of the heaths with which its 
hills are thickly covered. 
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longing to the fishermen of Simon's— or, as it 
is sometimes called — ^False Bay. 

The magnitode of these xestiges bore con- 
vincing evidence to the enormous size of the 
monsters to whom they had appertained, and 
^hich are frequently found here in very con- 
siderable numbers, no less than thirteen having, 
during the preceding season, been killed in the 
waters of the bay ; and at the very moment we 
were looking on, a dark object, like a smooth 
piece of black rock, protruding its form above 
the surface of the shining mirror at our feet, 
and from whence suddenly issued a thin white 
column of water, which momentarily sparkled 
in the rays of the setting sun, announced to 
us the vicinity of something "very like a 
whale." 

Presently we could see several long, sharp- 
built boats, shoved o£f in haste from the dark- 
looking craft we had previously noticed at 
anchor in a remote part of the bay, making 
with astonishing rapidity towards the spot 
where the monster had last given signs of ex- 
istence. Although wishing heartily to be 
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nearer the scene of action, to witness the stroke 
of the harpoon, the unravelling line following 
its successfal application, and consequent pur- 
suit, our present situation was too remote to 
enable us to participate in the excitement of 
the ensuing chase; and, not wishing to run the 
risk of having our beefsteaks spoiled, we set 
•spurs to our nags, and were soon all four 
seated at that ne plus ultra of an English- 
man's epicurism on return from " Foreign Ser- 
vice. 

The steaks were juicy, tender, done to a 
turn ; . and we were sedulously employed in 
washing them down with some delicious Con- 
stantia, when a note was brought in by mine 
host and delivered to the skipper, who at first 
appeared rather taken " aback," but on hand- 
ing it round, for the edification of all present, 
it proved to be an elegant composition of our 
friend the doctor, containing the modest re- 
quest that his passage-money might be re- 
funded, as he could no longer stay on board a 
vessel where his delicacy was constantly hurt 
by " coarse and ungentlemanlike" conversation. 
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Now, although at table — ^the only place 
where we had ever seen anything of this 
saintly son of Esculapius — our ideas naturally 
flowed, and were expressed with that freedom 
we had been used to at a military mess — still,^ 
seeing the canting propensities of our shipmate, 
we were particularly guarded in what we said,, 
to avoid giving offence ; but the old hypocrite 
had evidently not got amongst his own cloth, 
did not feel comfortable, and to give us the 
slip had had recourse to a proceeding which 
called for an inmiediate explanation on our 
part. I accordingly, in the name of the whole 
of us, sought him, produced the offensive 
epistle, and very politely inquired if he were 
the author of the same? On his replying in 
the affirmative, I next asked whether the terms 
he made use of applied to the whole party, or 
to any particular member of it? His answer 
was, that they merely related to Captain Lane j 
on which, making a low bow, I instantly pro- 
ceeded to report the result of the negotiations 
to my constituents; whereupon the " captain" 
flared up uncommonly, and was for making aa 
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instant and sammary example of old ^^Pil- 
garlic." However, I tried to pacify him by 
saying that I would endeayoor to extract an 
apology &om our friend, on which mission I 
next started ; but finding him resolute neither 
to retract his words, nor give the requisite 
satisfaction, I with great suavity of manner, 
said, that in this case, I was commissioned to 
inform him he was a poltroon, and might con- 
sider himself horsewhipped. He answered that 
he would report me to the Horse Guards, which 
I said he was perfectly welcome to do, and 
there our conference ended. 

It was not without difficulty that I at last 
succeeded in pacifying to a CCTtain degree the 
irate son of Mars, and at a late hour, making 
at last our escape from the charms of the Con- 
stantia, we retired to our respective places of 
rest. I had scarcely closed my eyes, when I 
was startled by the appalling cries of " fire !" 
and jumping up en chemise, with the rest of 
my wardrobe under my arm, I rushed into the 
passage in time for a scene of the most original 
description, and in which the actors engaged, 
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tkmgfa not exMtljinpuris naturalibus, were 
(both male and female) only one remove from 
the same. In the first place, and most con- 
spkuously situated, was onr portly host, busily 
engaged in handing up buckets of water, which 
actiye occupation had added a yet more yivid 
hue to his already shining and ruUcund 
countenance ; against whidi shewed, in strong 
rdief, ^e bilious-looking phiz of the Doctor, 
now more yellow and ghastly than ever, from 
the eS&ct of the bright flames by which it was 
illumined, whilst the long spindle shanks 
protruding from beneath a very short and 
scanty calico shirt, which merely did the du- 
ties required by common decency, looked more 
as appertaining to a skeleton than to a being 
of flesh and blood. Next came the landlady 
loud in lamentations, wringing her hands, and 
followed by some three or four domestic nymphs, 
fully displaying all those charms peculiar to 
Dutch booresses and Hottentot beauties on such 
peculiar occasions. The picture would, how- 
ever, be incomplete if our own little party were 
not added to this select and fashionable r^« 
union. 
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The flames — which issued from a recess^ 
partitioned off with boards from the long pas- 
sage in which we stood, and appropriated as a 
place of rest to one of the aforementioned lovely 
nymphs — were at last, by dint of water and 
wet blankets, extinguished, and the question 
next arose of how all this commotion had ori- 
ginated. Whilst standing up to our ancles in 
water, amidst heaps of wet mattresses, blankets, 
empty buckets, and dripping linen, we were 
gravely engaged in discussing this important 
question, the fair owner of the still smoking 
tenement suddenly rushed forward, and aiming 
a blow at the head of poor young Miller, which 
instantly felled him to the ground, shrilly ex- 
claimed, " This is the villain who did it, and 
he was hid, I am sure, for his own wicked pur- 
poses, under my bed with a lighted candle !'' 
The poor youth had no sooner got on his legs, 
and was attempting to deny the charge, when 
the chaste though wrathful virgin — crying out 
" No ! no ! I'm mistaken ; this is the ruflSan, 
and if you was as big as a loin (lion) I'd 
knock you down" — ^made such a violent blow 
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at me with her mutton fist, that as I scientifi- 
cally ducked my head from the impending 
stroke, she — ^not meeting with the expected re- 
sistance — ^tumbled over me headlong on the 
floor, displaying in her fall a thousand new 
charms, to contemplate which none of us were, 
however, tempted to remain; and the flames 
being now completely extinguished, we all made 
a hasty retreat, and securely barred our respec- 
tive doors against anyflirther vengeful attempts 
of the formidable and ireflil Amazon, whose 
property as well as virtue had just run 
such imminent risk, by that deep-laid scheme 
of the designing scoundrel, who had no doubt 
the villanous intention of raising a jlame in 
her chaste bosom, by setting fire to her bed ! 
« « . • « 

In the course of my peregrinations I had 
seen many very difierent specimens of horse- 
flesh, and samples of the Eosinante breed, but 
never did I behold such an assemblage of car- 
rion as were paraded next day before the Cla- 
rence Hotel, for the purpose of carrying us 
across to Cape Town, a distance of some three 
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or f(>ar4iidHtw€iity miles. Literally Bot one 
soimd limb ecmld be mastered aaiQBgst tiie 
Tviide set: thej a^^eated to have m^Dopolized 
every feiling idiich acddait, disease, toil, or 
ill treatniCTt so ofteH entail on Hiis noite 
animal. They ^ete €ach and eTeryoae like 
fneoii Fertrachio^s steed, ^^ troubled with tlie 
lampas, infected ivith the fBishions, Ml «f 
windgalls, sped wilii spaTins," &c; and as we 
moanted tiieir galled badES, we despaiied of 
erer amraig at the end of our journey, besides 
having some dight misgiyings, if, by the v«y 
attempt, we should not bring ouisdTes under 
Mr. Martin's Act. Howeror, we were assured 
that their appeafance alone was against th^n, 
that onoe u^tfrm in the saddle iheiy would prove 
very Buoephali; and the event justified this 
predictiou. The first couple of nuks along 
the smooth saady beach gave than au oppor- 
tunity of making their limbs much more 
dSgagS than at ^brA storting; and by the 
time we had reached &e Halfway House, 
where we each had a glass of capital aJe, they 
bowled alcmg like raoem, over the fine broad 
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tadlevelioid, wiiich ^rould not kaxe disgraced 
aa £iigliA tampike. 

Hiiiierto we bad passed oyer aaopesi heathy 
country^ on whidi were grazing large flocks of 
deep remarkaMe for the size of their tails, 
composed (tf enormous masses of hi; and the 
stipper^ bang a bit of a wag, assured us that 
in the mare fertile parts dT the oountry, where 
this appendaf e was increased by the greater 
ridmess a£ Ihe pasture, it was no uncommon 
thing to see nnmeroos flocks of sheep, each 
tackled to a whedbarrow — ^being totally unable 
in any oth^* manner to cany tiie weight of 
their tails! 

The wagons we occasionally met with on 
the road, thear extraordinary-looking drivers, 
and the large teams of oxen ^nployed to drag 
them along, likewise attracted our attention. 
These vehkl^ are complete ambulatory habi- 
tations, in which whole families, carrying erery 
requisite of ^'-board and lodging," often make 
journeys Ksf sev^i or dght hundred miles into 
the interior, the teams of oxexi not unusually 
consisting of eight couple, two abreast. These 
g2 
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are guided by the most peculiar-looking cha- 
rioteers that ever graced the cars of the Hip- 
podrome, the Olympic games, or an English 
^'four-in-hand;" the most prominent feature 
in their costume and appurtenances being the 
symbol of their profession : a ponderous whip, 
which in dimensions beats everything that the 
imagination can picture. Then comes the 
large conical hat, huilt of leaves like the 
thatched roof of an Indian cottage, which it 
almost rivals in magnitude. Last, though not 
least, is an article of dress called the "crackers." 
But the reader would in vain rack his fancy 
to find out the meaning of this term; we are 
therefore bound to explain that it does duty 
for what the ladies more delicately (dear sen- 
sitive creatures!) call " inexpressibles." The 
above euphonious appellation, I believe, origi- 
nated from the peculiar noise made by these 
unmentionables, until long wear and constant 
use had somewhat suppled the stiflF bullock- 
hides of which they are constructed, and which, 
if not " built" on the wearer, become so firmly 
fitted to his nether parts, that, day and night, 
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in health and sickness, in the toils of travel, 
and during the repose of soothing sleep, they 
are said to be his inseparable companions, aj, 
even in death, never relaxing in their " close 
attachment" until the hand of time and decay 
shall have scattered their ragged remains to 
the winds of heaven ! 

The plain we now traversed was said be the 
frequent scene of many a hard run of the pack 
of fox-hounds kept by the officers garrisoned 
at Cape Town; if " fox-hounds" be the appli- 
cable term where jackals are, I believe, the 
only animals pursued. Although there can be 
little or no fencing, yet — in consequence of the 
rotten and uneven state of the ground — ^fre- 
quent falls are said to be the usual concomitants 
of a day's run. 

After passing the " Halfway House," the 
country became more broken; in some places 
covered with oak and pine, in others sprinkled 
with vineyards, the celebrated ones of Con- 
stantia being on our left, at some distance 
from Cape Town, which latter place we ap- 
proached by a fine broad road leading up to 
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tlie gates, and rafining- akisg afe the foot of the 
stapendons heights of the ^ Tabk Momiitaiii," 
whose eloth* of fleeey clouds was^ as we passed^ 
ToOmg or^ar its snmoiits, and spreadm^ in a 
most remarkable maniiier along its steep and 



Cape Town presents notkiBg remarkabie to> 
the stranger, and after strolMng^ 0¥W the pa- 
rade, the gOYcmment gardens, and adonriiig- 
oite or two noble lions, the. inmakes of the 
menagerie, we took np our quarters for tbe 
n%ht at MalliscHi's Hotel^ and returned nexfe 
mornings to Simon's Baj, whcre^ having kid 
in our fuU stock of proyinons^ incinding same, 
of the '^ whedbarrow" tailed sheep^ the little Iris 
prqiared to make a start on the following day. 
Getting accordingly on board at an early honr,^ 
whilst |»reparing to weigh the anchor, an im- 
pertaat booking parsonage made his appenraseie 
on the qjnarter-deek, and with the formidable 
insignia of the SilTer Arrow in fak hand, re- 

* The demtB caaopj of dion^ wliidk^ often. <weib^ 
ping the mountaia-top, spreads its vapours along iha 
sides of the same, is known as the *^ Table Cloth.'' 
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qsbred an shore the umnediate attrndance of 
CaptaxB Lane, who was forthwilli oUiged to 
mppesr before the magisterial snihorities of 
tbe place, as the doctor, not rdishmg what 
had heaoi hinted about ^^ honse-^vriupping/' had 
awom the peace against him, which obliged 
him to enter into recognisanoes to the amount 
of fifty pomids* 

This importsBt bssineas beng settled, we 
at kst left oor moorings, md getting out of 
Simon's Bay with a fine southreasterly breeze 
and er&j stitch of eanras aet, far fioiartem 
days — ^which we employed in ^zcdiBng* dovn^ 
to St. Helena — ran before a fiur wind, with- 
out taking in a single studding sail or any of 
our djing kites. It was^ indeed, ddighfefol 
sailing, bat while it lasted we had to thank 
Proridenee that the breeze ne^er freahoied 
into a gale, as, owing to the carelessness dis- 
played on board, we mnst inevitaibly haTegooe 

* Thiff ii a feraa eommaafy wed vlien vessels firom 
the Cape get into tbe Trades, wbLch, blowing right aflt, 
carry them manj hundred miles without shifting a 
rope. 
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to the bottom : in fact, so much of this blame- 
able remissness have I constantly beheld on 
board merchant vessels, that it is only a 
matter of wonder how they ever make their 
port. In the present instance, whilst under 
such a press of canvas, I happened once to 
go upon deck in the middle of the night, 
and found not a soul there, except a boy 
at the wheel, and he apparently not very wide 
awake; under these circumstances, the least 
increase or variation of the breeze must inevit- 
ably have caused consequences of the most 
appalling nature to all on board. 

During this fair-weather navigation we had 
a never-failing source of amusement in the 
capture of flying-fish; whikt sometimes a 
strong " Booby," who had wandered so far 
over the boundless waters of the Atlantic as to 
require rest for his weary pinions, would give 
us half an hour's diversion : then there was 
harpooning of Albecores, Porpoises, and Bo- 
nitos; and lastly, though not the least of our 
pastimes consisted in roasting the " doctor," 
until we made the cuddy table too hot to hold 
him. 
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" What say you," would Lane ask, " of a 
fellow who, after insulting you, refased to give 
any satisfaction?" 

"I would call him a coward!" was the re- 
joinder. 

" And I would horsewhip him !" said a third. 

" But suppose this individual had sworn 
the peace against you to the amount of fifty 
pounds?" 

" I would most willingly subscribe ten 
pounds towards the thrashing," replied one of 
the party. 

" And I another ten," would add another. 

" And I, and I !" and so the changes would 
be rung, much to the discomfiture, extreme 
nervous trepidation^ and bodily fear, of old 
Jonas, till finally the poor devil was fairly 
driven to earth, in his cabin; and as this was 
none of the most spacious, he was obliged to 
confine himself entirely to his bed, even taking 
therein his meals, and only appearing on deck 
for about an hour during the evening, whilst 
we were engaged below at our usual rubber of 
whist. 
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But erea tibcn, jcwag Milkr, who was his 
most sctiye &e, did not allow hint to remain 
in peace. He had brought with him from 
ihe Me of France a large^ eas j armrchair, into 
which the doctor, on going on deck, used invar 
TiaMj heavily to throw his ungainly frame. On 
the principle of having a right to do what he 
pleased with his own profiertj, tiiemiachieyous 
young urchin, before the doctor's usual appear- 
anee on deck, thi^j studded the oishion seat 
with large pins, and then placed himaelf in 
ambush to watch the result, which in its ef* 
fects wasy o£ coone, hidicrQaa in the extreme, 
and a kng ecnrrespondence witk the skipper 
<soaiseq;uently ensoEd. Another time, afiierthe 
eiemj had ascended to take his usual airii^^ 
he smeared the whole balustrade of the eonfc- 
ponion-ladder witk a. most abominable ciMDaiN}- 
sition which he had ooUect^ in tise pig-sties 
and hen-coops. Tfaedoeter's moTeni»ta ware 
ahrays^ verj atarupt; he used invariablj to 
jnring himself yiolentlj down the ladder, and 
bounce into his berth on the eonelusion c^ hid 
evening's promenade : on the present occasion 
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ihe usual rapidity of his eaurse was greatly 
accderated hj the fet and unctaoiis nature of 
the substances which glided under his sapport* 
ing hand; and on reaehing the bottom^ and 
asoertaining what they were, his fury was un- 
bounded; but as we aS kept our eountenanees 
with the utmost gravity, he could not decide 
which was the eukprit en whom to Tent his ine, 
and retired in snUen sitence ta his den. 

By these and fifty other equally ndschieYOiiys 
devices did the jroung scamp ke^ us all aKve 
daring the voyage; and it is <mly matter of 
astKmisfament how his victim evar reached Eng- 
land abve; however^ it must be cosdesaed that 
the eraUtied canting old hypocrite only got what 
he so ricUy deserved. 

Witibal I might have been the sufferer by 
Mastev Miller's {Hrartical jokes, which — ^whe- 
ther this old sinner really fancied to be sonm 
of my handiwork, or whether he bore malice 
at my having stigmatized him with the epi- 
thets of poltroon and coward at the Oape, he 
certainly did all he could to injure me in my 
profession. He reported the duelling busi- 
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ness ; and not content with that, and sending 
to my commanding officer a letter replete with 
falsehood and calumny, had the impertinence 
to write to me, requesting I would remit him a 
certain sum of money, to defray the losses of 
the poor girl at Simon's Bay, incurred — as he 
said — ^by my having set fire to her bed. I was 
further to tender to him an apology in a daOy 
paper, and, in default of my complying with his 
modest requests, he threatened to hand me down 
as an object of obloquy to the remotest posterity, 
in a " work" which he was then about to com- 
pose. My answer was very laconic ; thanking 
him for his good wishes, and commending his 
charitable intention towards the " poor girl," I 
merely hinted that there was such a thing as 
a law of libel for any future misdemeanors in 
" his book," and stout cudgels in abundance 
for the payment of old debts, which I might 
some day have an opportunity of settling. 
Since then I have neither seen nor heard from 
my friend the " Doctor." 

* « * * 

So much has already been said about St. 
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Helena that we shall not now descant on a 

threadbare subject, particularly as we only lay 

off the Island for a couple of hours, and then, 

with the same fine south-easterly breeze which 

had hitherto favoured us, we were carried as 

far as three degrees north of the line. Here 

the " Trade " failed us, and for a fortnight 

or three weeks we were knocked about amidst 

the usual vicissitudes of cahns, contrary winds, 

and light breezes, until, in the latitude of 11 

degrees north, we fell in with the N.E. trades, 

which ran us nearly to the height of the 

Azores. 

Here we were for days becalmed, and a calm 
under such circumstances is — towards the ex- 
pected conclusion of a long voyage — doubly 
provoking; for though it may be beautiful to 
contemplate 

" The glorious mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 
Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Iceing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark heaving ; boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible''—. 
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still we vwe too nesr Old Eagland and oxac 
kmg al»ent liomes not to feel tke JUDOoyaBce 
of tkis tiresoine dekf , us day aft^ day, on 
aacending tke deck, we anxiousij looked out 
for tiie breere ^ whidi cfla!» aot." 

SometmiesadeoeptiTe ^^ e»t's-^w^'' or what 
we fimcied in our impatieiioe to be such, luf- 
fling the distant wateis, wanid xaise onr ex- 
pectations, aaid on dying away {dnnge us into 
a still deeper despondency; aiMi the wfade crew 
appeared to participate in onr fsciings^ A 
sailor would at any time rstber have a storm 
than a long-contini}ed calm: and as an old 
man-of-war's man was chewing the ^^ qnid " of 
contemplation and tobacco, listlessly watching 
onr flapping sails heaymgto and &o with the 
heavy rolling of the bark, I iQiTerh^a*d him thns 
express his opinion to a messmate: — *^ I say^ 
Tom, I'm d — d if I'm not sick of this ere work ; 
blow me if I don't begin to wish a hurricane 
would come, and drive all our b — y sticks out 
of their sockets !" 

Many years before, on my way out to India, 
I had heard nearly as emphatic laDguage on 
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tke same salijeet, and abcnit the atme latitude 
wiKsre we wm fnmd oxuadveB. The tune is^ 
BtiU irei^ <m my oniid, when for s week ive 
were besdmed a Utde to the sonliiivird ai &e 
Bay of Biscay, in the good ship Hercvles, 
fpeigiited with a large detachment of leernits 
for India. 

For some days we had seen a farig nearly 
imll down in the dirtance q£ tibe western hori- 
zon; and one afitomoon, tiied with the mo- 
notony of the scene, another brother £nsign 
and myself wilh cor soldier-serrants and a 
single sailGBT, started off in one <£ the ship'& 
boots on a T^age of disooTery towaids the 
stranger, whom, after a hard pall of two 
hours, we boarded, and which proved to be & 
brig from lirerpool bonnd to the Brazils. 
After partaking of their skipper'^s hospitality 
we stepped back into onr i&aii i^kiff; the snn^ 
clothed in a&ry red, was jnst dipping his orb 
into the Atlantk, whilst from the opposite 
T^ge of the horizon ^nse masses of inky 
cloodswere slowly rising; a slight swell w£^ 
discanaWe on tihe water, and "flying cat's- 
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paws " announced the approach of wind : dark- 
ness was fast coining on, and onr situation, 
in the event of its setting in to blow ere we 
fetched the ship, was none of the most agree- 
able; however we pulled with all our might 
and main, and had succeeded in reaching nearly 
midway between the two vessels. 

On similar occasions very slight causes will 
tend either to elevate or depress men's spirits 
— ^to impart confidence or cast them into utter 
despondency. As twilight was fast settling 
into darkness, as the forms of the two ships 
became every moment more indistinct, and the 
heavens assumed a more threatening appear- 
ance, two large sea-birds kept flapping around 
us, and approaching nearer and nearer, till we 
could almost feel on our heated and flushed 
countenances the air which was set in motion 
by the movement of their broad pinions. At 
this moment a large fin protruded out of the 
dark waters, from some still darker object 
beneath them, and close under our quarter. 
This the sailor who was with us pronounced 
to be a shark, and his alarmed countenance 
tended to impart to us but little confidence. 
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fiailors fl» pioTerbially superstitious: tiia 
mountain waves, the flying ficnd, the immensity 
of ocean, seai under every variety of appear- 
ance — the dense clonds or starry heavens, con- 
templated dnring the long and still hours of 
tiie midnight watch, may all tend to nourish 
this leding. On the present occasion our 
hardy tar, who doubtless would have braved a 
hundred foes on an enemy's deck, was fairly 
takeb ^^ aback; — and, as doubtingly he shook 
his head, candidly acknowledged that he liked 
not ike present state of things, when the very 
fowls of the air and fishes of the sea appeared, 
in conjunction with the elements, to be con- 
templating our approaching destruction. — 
"But, gmtlemen," added he, ^*'tis no use 
palavering about it; let us give way with a 
will, and if you can still see the hull of the 
ship, steer a little ahead of it, sir, and we 
may yet have the luck to reach her before the 
wind freshens." 

This latter part of his sentmce was ad- 
dressed to me, and darkness had so far gained 
on us tihat I h^ some difficulty in following his 
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directions: however, at. the moment, a bright 
light appeared as if in the rigging; we gave 
three cheers, pulled lustily towards this beacon 
of our hopes, and just reached the vessel in 
time to save ourselves from the gale which had 
been brewing for some time past, and soon 
came on with a violence that must inevitably 
have overwhelmed us in our frail little skiflF. 
. « * « « 

Whilst lying becalmed off the Azores, time, 
as we said, hung heavily on our hands, and 
*'hope deferred did make our hearts sick." 
Our books we had long since read through and 
through ; there was not even a " Mother Ca- 
rey's chicken " as food for our fowling pieces ; 
the Doctor remained sulkily in his den, and 
would not be " drawn out," or be made to shew 
fight in any way: we therefore turned our 
attention to a little dog of the name of Toby, 
and unanimously voting that a swim would 
do him all the good in the world, he — much 
against his will — ^was thrown overboard ; but 
scarcely had the splash caused by the immer- 
sion subsided, than an alarm was given that a 
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shark had appeared in sight, and was rapidly 
making towards his intended prey. Not a 
moment was to be lost ; a rope formed into a 
noose was instantly flung over the ship's side, 
and just as poor Toby's fore-legs had been 
passed into it, and he was being hauled out of 
the water, the monster was in the act of turn- 
ing on his side to make the fatal grab at his 
victim; but he was too late; Toby, was soon 
gladly shaking himself on deck, and- we were 
all instantly on the qui vive for the capture of 
the foe, and with the Poet exclaimed — 

" Of recreation there is none 
So free v^b fishing is alone : 
All other pastimes do no less 
Than mind and body both possess ; 
My hand alone mj work can do, 
So I can fish and study too." 

Study may perhaps suit the purling brook, 
whilst engaged in the " gentle craft" with fly 
and rod, but old Izaak would have found a 
book rather an incumbrance in the present in- 
stance, when, as baiting our ponderous iron- 
chained hooks with huge junks of pickled pork, 
h2 
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we w&!e bobbing for a bite, wbicb, when 
taken, would require tibe coil of a sta*ong rope 
and bailf a doz» kaaids to act as landing-net 
to the prize. We were, however, doomed on 
the present occasioin to be unsuccessfuL Jack 
Shark played long with the tempting morsel, 
but not being apparently in a very hungry 
mood, after keeping us a couple of .hours on 
the alert, finally took his leave and departed 
for ever. 

These animals are of so ravenous a nature, 
that they indiscriminately seize everything 
which is thrown overboard — from a dead body 
to an old shoe. The story of the American 
ship, which was condemned in the West Indies 
in consequ^ftoe of her papers, which had been 
cast into the sea, being swallowed by a shark 
and afterwards recovered, is too generally 
known to be repeated here. The following 
anecdote, related by an officer of a man-of-war, 
in which the writer was taking a cruise, may 
afford some interest to the angling reader: — 
" Whilst I was at St. Heleim in 1819, oa 
board the ,'' said my informant, " an 
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srtinaTiDani was fishing on the rocks, about 

-bwessky miles from JauMs Town, and fifcUing 

^to Hie water^ diaa{q)eared. Next dxfy a pei^* 

SOML, Mtim WIS catddng albacore on the whaif 

at the lattarfdace^hodced a large shark, which 

be sueoaeded m landing; wiasD, the hod and 

hoij (as far as th& waiat) of the artilleryman,. 

ivere fbond in his maw. The head was so p^- 

£ect that the featnresf could be distingnyied; 

and though the shfiiild^rs. were lacerated, andf 

tiie chest crui^d in, yet the arms aiul skeyes 

of the ooafe wore so little injured, that from the 

latt^ i exit off sereral of the buttons^ which 

remained kmg in mj possessaion." Old Izaat 

Waltan, in^ all his angling expeditions, surefy 

never dreantt of such a bite aa tiiki, nor of & 

fii^ with such a swallow! 

# » ♦ ♦ # 

On the bcHindless ocean, pari^ularlj during 
a calm,, whent naiaght — ^not even the rising 
Ulftows with their fDam^erowned crests — ^iiD>ter* 
Tene to intemkpt the eternal yiew i£ that wiite 
aoid smooth ex|mnse of watera melting into the 
hMLY&m — the least thing m ngfat fixes tiie at*- 
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tention; and on the morning succeeding Toby's 
escape, a dark mass was discerned floating at 
some distance from us. Even with the assist- 
ance of our glasses we could not make out what: 
it was. Some said the back of a whale ; others, 
some capsized craft bottom uppermost; and 
at last, to settle all these contending opinions, 
the boat was lowered, and we were soon, with 
a " strong pull and a long pull," making to- 
wards the object of our research. 

We had not proceeded a hundred yards ere 
we fell in with a turtle slumbering on the un- 
ruffled surface of the blue water, and, stealing 
quietly towards him, he was — ere aware of the 
danger of his situation — an unwilling passen- 
ger at the bottom of our skiff. We shortly af- 
terwards reached the mysterious object of our 
voyage of discovery, which proved to be a huge 
and shapeless block of wood, probably at a re- 
mote period, part of the mast of some " tall 
admiral," but which years of immersion in the 
briny element had so discoloured and covered 
with sea-weed and shell-fish, as to Trender it; 
a 'matter of doubt what could have been its 
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original form or application. However, on the 
principle of " all fish to our net," we took it in 
tow, and it was safely deposited on board, to- 
gether with the turtle. 

The latter was of the " hawk's-bill " kind, of 
great size, and bit fiercely at everything com- 
ing within his reach ; but he was soon, under 
the tender mercies of the cook, made to " bite 
the dust," — and for many days used periodi- 
cally at the hour of dinner, to issue from the 
caboose in every variety of culinary disguise, 
till at last we got fairly tired of toujours tor- 
tue, felt rejoiced when the last vestiges of him 
disappeared, and still more so when, on awak- 
ing one morning, we found that a spanking 
breeze, which had sprung up during the night, 
was rapidly carrying us on our course; and in 
a few days enabled us to hail once more the 
sight of Old England, and to tread again her 
happy and freeborn shores. 
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CHAPTER V- 

A BATEDA IN THE SIERRAS OF ANDALUSIA. 

" From the hill I return, oh, Moma ! from the hill 
of the dark brown hinds ; three have I slain with my 
bended yew ; three with my long bounding dogs of the 
chase. Lovely daughter of Cormac! I love thee as my 
soul. I have slain one stately deer for thee: high was 
his branchy head, and fleet his feet of wind." — Ossian. 

It was on a fine sunny morning, towards 
the end of September, 1837, that, with drums 
beating, band playing and colours flying, 
amidst the farewell flutter of scarfs and ker- 
chiefs gracefully waved o'er our heads by the 
fair daughters of Erin, and to the tune of 
"The lass we leave behind us," — that the 
46th Regiment marched through the streets 
of Cork, in order to embark immediately for 
foreign service. Three short years had 
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scarcely elapsed since our return from abroad, 
ere we were thus again called upon to leave 
our native shores. The old corps had pre- 
viously endured a spell of ten or eleven years 
in the West Indies, with an intervening re- 
spite of only six months at Jersey, when the 
shine was again taken out of it by an exile of 
twenty years in the East. On our return 
thence, we were allowed the short breathing 
time of one twelvemonth in " Merry Old Eng- 
land;" after which recommenced, for twenty 
months, what most of us considered a new 
course of foreign service, by being banished 
to the bogs of Ireland ; and now once more • 
on the world of waters, in a couple of troop- 
ships, we were making the best of our way to 
" Calpe's rugged Eock," our far-famed strong- 
hold of Gibraltar. 

" Here to-day, and gone to-morrow," ought, ^ 
in common with the saying of Corporal Trim, 
to be the motto of every military man; yet it 
is a life endeared to us by custom, by the ties* 
of long-formed friendships, the strong force of 
habit ; and although, since I first commenced 
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^^ sogenng," years maj hare grisodbi mj locks, 
whilst Sim and storm muted, hav^ maybe^ 
spoiled my complexion, I lunre nerer, np to 
the present moment,, feit a sin^ V^oasg cf 
regret at having tak^n ^Hh& sMUing/' and 
}iq)e yet, as a aoMier, ti» die in ^^ harness." 
« « « • 

After a pleasant passage of threes weeiks we 
entered Hie bay of GBiBrahtar, took ttp a somg 
berth under the Ne^Mole, and as we werenoC 
to disembark till the foQowing day,, we had full 
kisnre to eontemplaite the hoary dd dood- 
eapped giant, Calpe, who bcmrndi down, vapm 
us from his bare «id rugged heights.* 

It was bk early autumn that we arriyed, 
wheo,^ — scathed sad burnt up by a long con- 
tinuance of hot wea^r and scorching simsy — 
the " Kock" presented to the eye a singularly 
aiid and bazr^B appearance^ resembling &om 

* The prevalence of a " Levanter,'' or easterly win^ 
generally clothes^ t!te 9imnnit of the rock m a canopy of 
douds^ whkh are ^nuMarly called l9ie zd^-cafs &nx^ it 
frequently adheres as tenaciously to its grey head as 
the " cloth* does to the Table Mountain at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 
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a&r some iunge mass of TdLcaiuc lemains, 
ahroiptly emerging from the ^miootli waters of 
a clear and traBsludd pool.'* Ihe adiing 
sight, however, found relief in the verdure 
which overspread its base, whi^^, even at this 
season of general drought, it ^adly rested on 
a^ waving and noble aktTims bhnoos^lf and 
tiie dark green of the beSas sombra^X which, 
amidst a wilderness of flowering shrubs, shaded 
that verdant oasis in the desert : the Alameda 
and its gardens; fo^ ihe refreshing coolness of 
which the dusky rook scorpions (as the natives 

* At the end of summer and beginning of autumn 
the "Bock" always presents the barren tippearante 
here described; but a£ter liie fall <if the first showers, 
which generally take place in October, this sterility is 
replaced by the brightest verdure, proceeding from the 
numerous bulbous plants which shoot out of ^very 
fififture and cranny of liie roeks. .Amongst these is 
conspicuous the white narcissus and a great variety of 
the crocus tribe. 

t The white ehn, a tree very mucih resembling the 
aspen. 

t The "bella sombra," or beautiful shade, which 
the name implies, is a fine shady tree of very rapid 
growth, and found in great abundance in the walks and 
gardens of the Alameda, oer public promenade. 
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of Gibraltar are nick-namedfrom some unknown 
reason) may bless the memory of their former 
governor and great benefactor, General Sir 
John Don.* 

On contemplating this stupendous work of 
nature and art combined, a host of associa- 
tions involuntarily crowd on the bewildered 
mind. The imagination is carried back to the 
times of Hercules and the demi-gods; the dis- 
tant ruins of Carteia recall Tyre and Sidon, 
Carthage and Eome; whilst the watch-towers 
along the " bending bay" bear evidence to the 
long extinguished power of the Goths. Fol- 
lowing the silvery margin of the shore, the 
eye rests on the "Isla Verde," the Green 
Island, near Algesiras, where Taric first 
landed in Spain his turbaned hosts, and 
planted the standard of the Crescent. Then, 
when the spectator rests his ken on nearer 
objects — on the long line of fortifications, on 
the grey heights above, bristling with guns 
and batteries, over which flies triumphant 

. * Vide note at the end of volume. 
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England's proud banner — ^he cannot, if a Bri- 
ton, but experience a feeling of exultation, 
nor fail to recal the honoured names of Drake 
and Elliot, or the daring gallantry of Jumper 
and Whittaker — of those who first took pos- 
session of, and he who so nobly defended, this 
^' brightest jewel in the British crown." 

In due course of time we were all landed, 
installed into quarters, and soon became ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of the place, which 
promised to afford us no want of either occu- 
pation or amusement. Of the lack of the 
former, — ^the severe garrison duty of the place, 
to some, the assiduous study of the Spanish 
language, together with our various profes- 
sional vocations, — gave us little reason to com- 
plain; and when we could snatch a few mo- 
ments of leisure for lighter amusements, those 
moments were fully taken up, exploring the 
wonders of " Calpe," admiring its stupendous 
excavations, galleries, and Moorish castle — 
strolling through its densely crowded mart, 
where people from every quarter of the globe 
appeared drawn together as if in a common 
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focus — ^wh^re, at % ^gle glance, might be 
seen the grave tarbaned and bearded Maho- 
medan, the iswaggeriBg Greek, the humble- 
looking Barbary Jew, ike closely-muffled 
Spaniard, or the merry Andalosian peasant, 
shining in all the splendour of his rich national 
costume. To compete this picture, we may 
add to the yaried tints, those of many dark 
specimens of humanity — the aable attendants 
of Moorish merchants, who came :from be- 
yond the towering Atlas, (m the borders of 
the Great Desert, and offered a strange con- 
trast to itlie fair-haired progeny of the North: 
our own jolly children of I^^tune, or CTect 
sons of Mars ; the former merrily *^ cruizing '* 
through the streets, whilst the latter might be 
seen on duty, gravely pacing with measured 
steps at the gates of this modem Babel. All 
these sights, and fifty others equally novel, at 
first fuUy occupied every moment of our 
leisure. 

But we will now, with the rmder's kind 
permission, mount the rugged face ai the rock, 
taking advantage of that capital zig-zag path, 
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constructed by Sir John Don, leading to its 
dizziest heights, and which the most timorous 
maiden may safely ascend on her sure-footed 
Spanish jennet, and canter up the gentle ascent 
of the noble road, thus judiciously scarped out 
of the side of the rock, overshadowed by the 
northern pine, the dark green bella sombra, and 
waving branches of the " alamo bianco," whilst 
its margin is oft adorned with the tropical aloe 
and prickly cactus. By the southern approach 
to the town, emerging from under the sculp- 
tured entrance of South-port Gate, our fair 
equestrian may, we repeat, canter, ay, gallop 
her "steed" for upwards of a mile along the 
aforesaid "Camino," till, after scanning the 
delightful little Bay of Eosia, and those noble 
stnictures called the South Barracks, she will 
have to moderate her pace, as, near a low, 
romantic, ivy-covered cottage, she turns up a 
steep ascent to the left, which, in due time, 
will lead to the " Jews' Burial Ground," over- 
looking the " Upper Flats," and commanding 
a magnificent view of the Straits, of the oppo- 
site piUar of Hercules : Mons Abila, more com- 
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monly known as " Ape's Hill," with tbe white 
'^Hacbo," or signal station, of Cents to ike Mty 
and ihe remote snow-capped mountains of Atlas 
melting in the far African horizon. 

Another ^' tack'' from this spot will cany 
oar adTentnrons trayeller, Spanish jennet and 
all, to the far-famed wonder of the rock — ^its 
renowned grotto. So we e'en 

" "Will to the cavern, whose 
Hooth, ihej Baj, opens from th' iiofemal woddr 
To let the inner spirits of the earth 
Forth when they walk its surface," 

dismount at the entrance of St. Michael'^ 
Cave, and having lit our torches, proceed to 
explore its dark and gloomy recesses. After 
entering a low opening in the steep face of 
the mountain, a rapid and slippery descent of 
Bome thirty or forty yards carries you to the 
entrance of a long gallery supported by beau- 
tiful stalactites, at the end of which the asto- 
nished explorer emerges into a noble and lofty 
space, upheld in the same manner by these 
primitive columns, moulded by the hand of 
Time and Nature, and whose elaborate orna- 
ments are the work of that humid agency of 
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the liquul dieaxent, which sloiyly and in silence 
has, during the long lapse of ages, ciHnpleted 
architectural beauties, and fashicmed fantastic 
devices, unequalled by the hand of man, and 
giving to this part of the cave, whilst dimly 
lighted up by the red flickering glare rf a 
few torches, the supernatural appearance of 
what a vivid imagination might easily ccHivert 
into the abode of the ^ inner spirits of the 
earth." Here the casual explorer generally 
terminates his pil^mage, as, to penetrate 
ike deeper an:d innermost recesses of this won- 
d^ul grotto, an extensive preparation c^f lant« 
horns, lines, and rope-ladders, is absolutely 
requisite; and even with all tiiese ^^ appurte-r 
nances and means to boot/' its termination has 
never been correctly ascertained.* 

* In an attempt to explore the eaye, a sad aocide&t 
happened, in August, 1838, to two non-commissioned 
officers of the 46th Regiment — Quarter-Master Seijeant 
B^d and Araaourer Serjeant Homer, who botib met 
their deaths by failing down one of the ledges of roc^ 
in the cave into a deep and fearful abyss. After this 
melancholy occurrence the mouth of the cave was shut 
up with a strong gate kept under lock and key. 

i2 
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Some say that it descends to the sea, whilst 
others carry their belief of its wonders so far 
as to affirm that a second Thames Tunnel ex- 
tends thence across the Straits, and debouches 
on the opposite coast of Africa, in some of the 
unknown recesses of Ape's Hill, whose in- 
habitants, (the monkeys,) they further aver, are 
thus mysteriously conveyed to " Mons Calpe," 
where they are now established in such nume- 
rous colonies. Be that as it may, and not- 
wishing to incur the melancholy fate and un- 
timely end of some who have endeavoured to 
dive deeper into the secrets of these Tartarean 
regions, we will e'en, — preferring what is con- 
sidered the better part of valour, — emerge from 
the darksome recesses of the cave, and ascend 
to yon grey, bare, and desolate looking tower, 
perched like an eyrie amidvSt the clouds, and 
sometimes known as " O'Hara's Folly," from 
having been constructed by a former governor 
of that name, under, it is said, the ridiculous 
impression of being able thence to look over 
the intervening mountains into the town of 
Cadiz! 
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Leaving here our nags, we now cautiously 
creep along the narrow ledge of grey rock, 
which on our right hand looks down from a 
dizzy height on the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, whilst the less abrupt western declivity 
is, towards its base, pleasingly diversified with 
gardens, vineyards, and orange groves, and 
dotted with houses to the very lips of the 
smooth and shining Bay. As we proceed, 
flocks of goats may be seen carelessly browsing 
over the most fearful precipices ; whilst amongst 
the algaroba* trees and palmittoes, shooting 
here and there from amidst their clefts, nume- 
rous monkeys are carrying on their gambols. 
These animals— of the ape species— are pro- 
tected by the standing orders of the garrison, 
and although they frequently commit great 

* The algaroba, or locust tree, is a beautiful plant: 
it produces a sweet insipid sort of pod, which is gene- 
rally given for food to mules and cattle. At one period 
the whole of the western face of the rock is said to have 
been covered with magnificent algaroba trees, which 
Drinkwater mentions, in his " History of Gibraltar,'* as 
having been, for some unassigned reason, destroyed, and 
the plant is now only occasionally to be met with grow- 
ing out of clefts in the precipitous sides of the rock. 
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derastation amongst the fruit and yegetalles 
of the poor Genoese gardeners who cnltiTate 
the western acclivity of the rock, they gen€^' 
rally do so with impunity. They are said to 
be divided into several tribes, each occupying 
an allotted territory, and that when a truant 
disposition induces a member of one com« 
munity to venture out of bounds, and invade a 
neighbouring domain, he is instantly punished 
by the whole population of the latter, and 
sometimes pays with his life the penalty of 
such unauthorized intrusion. Should such a 
code of laws exist amongst mankind, how many 
of our roving countrymen would then be sacri- 
ficed to their migratory propensities! 

Proceeding onward in our excursion o'er the 
rock, we next come to the Signal Station, the 
peculiar domain of an old artillery serjeant, 
named Macdonald, who has long and faithfully 
held this post, and watched over the safety g£ 
his charge, as not a vessel can shew the tip of 
its white wings above the verge of the wide 
horizon, without being instantly signalled by 
this watchful Argus, who, glass in hand, is 
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€ver on the look-oiifc for the arrival of strangers- 
Bat during the hours of darkness, in the Insure 
flflforded him by the long winter eTeninga— - 
whilst the spirits of the storm and the winds 
are battling around his little eyrie-like dwell- 
ing — ^then, surrounded by his femily, he em- 
ploys himself in manu&cturing many beautiful 
ornaments out of that crystalized portion of 
the rock known by the name of " Congeal," 
and with which he has tastefully decorated his 
little mansion. This fine old fellow will, maybe,, 
ask you, on visiting these upper regions, to 
look at his collection, and, if very much heated 
and exhausted by the walk, oflFer a refreshing 
and strengthening draught of porter to recruit 
your spirits, and make you equal to proceed to 
the " Bock Gun," and look down from a per- 
pendicular elevation of fifteen hundred feet on 
the wide extent of the Neutral Ground, spread- 
ing like a carpet fer below; and whence — 
should you be in luck — ^you may chance to 
behold the not unusual sight of five or six fine 
British regiments brigaded and moving their 
pigmy-looking masses, like crimson pawns, on 
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the green chess-board helow. But the sun is 
fast setting beyond Tarifa Point : it is time to 
descend; therefore, merely taking a glimpse at 
Wallis's Battery, and the " Poco-Loco" Caves, 
going down the rugged path by the Moorish 
Castle, we get once more into the town, and 
proceeding up the " Caille Real," admire the 
bright eyes of the pretty though dusky " Scor- 
pions," who at this still evening hour are taking 
** exercise" at their " ventanas," or windows, 
if exercise it can be called, when the eyes and 
" abaneco," or fan, are alone brought into 
play. 

But hark ! As we approach the embattled 
wall of Charles V. a burst of martial music 
sounds faintly on the ear, and recals that, being 
a gala-day, the different bands are this evening 
assembled on the Alameda, and delighting a 
numerous and varied audience with their har- 
monious notes, borne along on breezes redolent 
with the rich perfume of the orange-flower, the 
myrtle, and geranium. Here is assembled all 
the " beauty and fashion" of the " Plaza," as 
Gibraltar is denominated by the Spaniards — 
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here the sunny charms of our own fair country- 
women may be admired, as contrasted with the 
dark-eyed and raven-haired Jewess, or the 
voluptuous forms and graceftil walk of man- 
tilla'd Senoritas — ^nor is it for me to decide 
whether the former be gainers or losers by the 
comparison.* For my own part, of Spain,. 
Childe Harold^ 

" I always liked the women (oh! forgive my folly) ; 
From the rich peasant cheek of ruddy bronze, 
And large black eyes that flash on you a volley 
Of rays that say a thousand things at once. 
To the high dame's brow, more melancholy, 
But clear, and with a wild and liquid glance. 
Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes, 
Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies." 

And thus, oft would we stand feasting on 
sweet sounds and the sight of fair forms, until 
Darkness, ushered in by the short twilight of 

* This remark, of course, only applies to personal 
appearance, in which chacun d son gout. As to mental, 
domestic, and moral qualifications — ^to all the virtues 
which adorn the wife, the sister, and mother — the supe- 
rior claims of our own matchless countrywomen are toa 
manifest over the ladies of any other part of the world 
to admit of the possibility of a doubt on the subject. 
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that soit soutln^m dime, took them und^ his 
sadreoloured mantle, and the blithe tcnies c£ 
the dinner-bugles recalled ns to soeDes c^ less 
roittantic though more worldly occnpation. 

Such were our common recreations on the 
ro^; and, when tired of their monotony, an 
boor's pull in our light six-oared gig would 
carry us over to the opposite shores of Alge- 
siras, there to admire the Andalusian maidens 
on their balconies, or run the gauntlet of the 
artillery flaahing from bright eyes through the 
embrasures of barred and barricadoed windows, 
those evident remains of Moorish jealousy and 
distrust. 

But during the winter, and particularly at 
the Camival, the masked balls at San Boque 
gavemany of usopportunitiesof becoming better 
acq^uainted with these fascinating daughters of 
the South; and after listening with delight to 
the sweet Andalusian lisp pronounced by a 
soft and silvery voice, or catching a stray 
glance of the bright orbs shining from behind 
the envious visor of the '* Careta," the perse- 
vering cavalier who remained to see them un- 
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mask,* wastb^n oft^i rewarded for his patience, 
in going through the mazes of many a "riga- 
don^ or quadrille^ by the smiles of some fair 
friend, who^ with a " malicia" truly woman* 
like, exnlted at haying so long deeeired him, 
as wishing him a ^^ buena noche/' she left him 
cursing his own stupidity at not having before 
inade the important discovery of her idwitity. 
Then we had our capital library, with its 
attendant racket-court and billiard-room, and 
a theatre, often enlivened by performers from 
Cadiz and Malaga, which to the student 
in the Spanish language was an excelteat 
school wherein to learn the pronunciation of 
the sonorous Castilian. The sportsman, sling- 
ing his double-barrelled gun across his shoulder, 
eould canter along the beach to the little venta 
at the first river; and then, puttiag up his 
nag, and wading through the marshy ground 
between the Guadranque and FaluKmi, was 

* This generally takes place towards the close of the 
baU, when agreeable surprises and the discovery of 
awkward mistakes not unfreqnentLy add a zest to the 
evening's amusements. 
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generally repaid with a few couple of snipe for 
his trouble. He might stumble on a stray red- 
legged partridge amongst the ruins of Carteia, 
or — after a good deal of fag — ^knock over a 
rabbit or two near the Queen of Spain's Chair, 
along the ridge of the Sierra Carbonera,* or in 
the depths of the Cork Wood; but the great 
stand-by of the sportsman, and which, during 
the winter, (duty not interfering,) always gave 
him a couple of days* enjoyment in the week, 
was the " Calpe Hunt,*' a subscription pack of 
fox-hounds, very well got up, and which we 
occasionally recruited from England. 

Every Tuesday and Friday we assembled 
at stated Meets within eight or ten miles of 
the garrison, the Field often exceeding thirty 
horsemen, who mostly turned out in pink, in 
complete Melton Mowbray style ; and though 
our gallant little "steeds" would no doubt 
have made but a poor show in a Leicestershire 
run, still they were well adapted to their pre- 

♦ More commonly known to the English as the 
** Malaga Hills," and consisting of that range which 
runs along the Eastern or Mediterranean shore. 
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sent work, carried us well, and often at a kill- 
ing pace, across the broken and rocky ground, 
the deep "barancos,"* and steep declivities of 
the rugged Sierras, over which we were fre- 
quently borne in the maddening excitement of 
the chase. 

When it is further stated that a Scion of 
Royalty! patronised the " Calpe," rode like a 
real sportsman, and made himself pleasant and 
affable to every one, it need scarcely be said 
that we all did our best either to follow or 
give him the go-by, which, indeed, was no easy 
matter, as he was a light weight, a good rider, 
crammed his horse at everything, and rattled 
him over all manner of ground. We had foxes 
in abundance, in fact, too many for sport; but 
from the great number of earths, and the few 
good scenting days, it must be confessed that 
our kills were not numerous, and the brushes 
we could produce — ^like angels' visits — ^were 

* Dry watercourses, which during the winter rains 
often become raging torrents. 

t Prince George of Cambridge, who during a whole 
winter honoured the garrison by his presence, and won 
golden opinions of all men. 
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fefw and far between. Still the hunting days 
were always locked forward to with pleasure, 
and if we did not commit much slaughter, they 
ensured us a pleasant ride, some conversation 
with onr friends, and a few jokes at the covert's 
edge; and our Meets were generally in some 
romantic spot, the scenery of which commonly 
afforded a rich treat to the lover of the beau- 
ties of nature. 

One of our favourite points of " reunion" 
was the Pine Wood, a couple of miles beyond 
San Boque ; and never shall I forget the im- 
pression caused by the first sight of this de- 
lightfol spot. It was the commencement of the 
season, some time in November, tiiat we jogged 
thither, and being one of the earliest of my 
excursions into Spain, whilst still well primed 
with Cervantes and Le Sage, as we dived into 
Hie gloomy shade ci the darksome forest, whose 
^shoes reverberated to the cries of huntsmen 
and hounds, I could not refrain from conjuring 
up in my reveries a long series of Quixotic 
adventures, which were, however, soon broken 
up by the gallant chiding of our dogs, who had 
unkennelled Keynard, and were in hot pursuit 
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towards the Cork Wood — hk general coarse 
when disturbed in the cqyerts where we had 
jofit found him. 

Our usual Meets were besides the ^ Pi- 
sales :" the First Yenta — ^the Almendral, near 
Son Eoque — the Malaga HiUs — occasionalljr 
ihe Second Ferry — and as the season advanced, 
and the wheat and bariey sprung up in the 
icultivated parts of the country, we had to re- 
move to a greater distance — ^the Duke of Kent's 
Farm, the Second Vaita, and the Cork Wood 
becoming £he scene of operations, which the 
hot weather generally put an eiMl to about the 
commencement of March, when we had to look 
out for oth^ amusements; and amongst th^e 
may be reckoned the " Batidas," of which we 
will give the reader a q)ecimen. 

It was on a £ne spring day lliat the author 
and a couple of " Companeros" — whom we 
shall designate as Sam and Sandy — ^left the 
grim old Kock, shortly after morning-gun fire, 
for a sporting excursion to Castellar — an an- 
cient Moorish tower, surrounded by a few 
houses, perched like an eagle's nest cm a rugged 
Sierra, about eighteen miles from Gibraltar — 
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where we had been informed we could get some 
Tery tolerable large shooting. 

We presented on this occasion rather a dif- 
ferent appearance from what a similar party, 
intent on two or three days' sport, would do in 
England. Our little nags, besides the weight 
of the riders, with fowling-pieces slung across 
their shoulders, and " all appurtenances and 
means to boot," had to carry their own food 
and clothing, in addition to a well-stored brace 
of " alforgas," or saddle-bags, a pair of holsters, 
— one pipe of which contained a horse-pistol, 
the other a brandy-flask and a few sandwiches, 
which were snugly kept in their respective 
places by the well-rolled " capa," or boat-cloak, 
securely strapped over the whole; and our 
tout ensemble^ with the " bizarre" mixture of 
our sporting and " majo"* costume, gave us, 

• The letter j is usually pronounced in the Spanish 
language like M, hence " majo" becomes Makko; the 
signification of the word itself is difficult to define, its 
nearest meaning implying a Spanish gallant ready for 
anything, from the guitar to the " cuchillo" or deadly 
knife. The dress which characterizes these gentlemen, 
though gaudy, is picturesque in the extreme. 
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I it must be confessed, more the appearance of 

\ free sons of the forest than of a sober set of 

j people — as we really were — agoing out to enjoy 

a little innocent pastime. 

I After leaving behind us the white walls of 

San Koque, and passing the Duke of Kent's 
Farm, (so called from having, it is said, be- 
longed to his royal highness when in command 
of the garrison of Gibraltar,) we entered the 

I precincts of the Cork Wood, and halted to 

breakfast at the Almoraima, or Cork Convent, 
whose old Padre received us with his wonted 
hospitality ; and after a cup of excellent coffee 
for ourselves, and a "quartillo'* of barley to 
each of our horses, we again mounted, and, 
proceeding on our course, soon entered .on 
wilder and more romantic scenes, as we ap- 

• proached the foot of the high and rugged 

I Sierras before us. 

The Cork Forest began now to be mingled 
with noble oaks, whose bright budding leaves 
at this early season, offered a strong contrast 

^ to the darker evergreen of the unchangeable 

and gnarled " chaparros," beneath whose shade 
VOL. R K 
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sprang up every variety of bulbous plants^ 
amongst which were conspicuous the white 
narcissus, the golden-coloured crocus, and the 
brilliant crimson of a beautiful specimen of 
iris, whose bright hues were diversified by those 
soft pink blossoms of the smaller gum cistus, 
mingled with the snowy blossoms of the myrtle, 
now in the full pride of its bloom. So taken up 
was our attention with the beauty of the sc^ie, 
that we at last got out of our path — at no time a 
very distinct one — and, wandering at random,, 
were, however, so fortunate as to fall in with a 
man and boy tendinga herd of swine. The latter, 
for a " consideration," was easily induced to 
take on himself the office of guide, and under his 
directions we soon got into the way " we should 
go,'^ which led us to a brook flowing at the 
foot of the hiD, from whose summit frowned 
the embattled towers of Castellar.* 



* This place, together with the neighbouring hills 
and forests, was the property of the Marquis of Mos- 
coso, who generally passes here a few weeks during 
the summer, his usual place of residence being at 
Seville. 
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We now laid to our souls the flattering unc- 
tion that we were near the end of our day's 
journey, but soon found, as we painfully toiled 
up the steep and rock-strewn sides of the 
mountain, that we had reckoned without our 
host, as it took us, even now, nearly an 
hour to reach the foot of the Moorish walls of 
the castle. Here we rested a few minutes to 
breathe our nags, and whilst admiring the 
splendid prospect at our feet, far above our 
heads we saw, proudly soaring towards us 
amidst the clouds, a pair of noble birds of prey. 
" Muchacho," said I to the boy, " que son 
esos ?" — " They are eagles," was the imme- 
diate reply. One barrel was ready loaded with 
ball : my eye in an instant glanced along its 
surface, and on the principle that a " chance 
shot may kill the devil," I pulled the trigger; 
one of the birds paused for a second in his 
rapid flight, then, turning over, fell in revolv- 
ing circles far, far below into the valley at our 
feet. The " muchacho" was instantly de- 
spatched to secure the spoils, being consider- 
ably expedited in his movements by the pro- 
k2 
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mise of half-a-dollar in the event of finding the 
bird; and we in a short time had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him slowly emerge from amidst 
the underwood, carrying with him the slain, 
which indeed proved to be an eagle, and one 
of such a size, that we were forced to content 
ourselves with bearing off the head and wings 
alone, as mementoes of our prowess. That shot, 
though a chance one, had proved mortal, 
for, missing the body of the noble bird, the 
ball had entered through the under part of the 
beak, and, crushing the brain, made its exit at 
the back of the head, thereby causing in- 
stantaneous death. 

Shortly after this we found ourselves in- 
stalled in the best and only venta the little 
hamlet of Castellar afforded ; and on informing 
our hostess with the motive of our visit, she 
said that, as far as she was concerned, she 
had no doubt of being able to accommodate us 
during our stay, both with " cama y comida," 
bed and board; that for the matter of. the 
" caceria;" in order to get up a " batida," 
Don Sebastian, the escribano, or writer of the 
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place, had better be consulted; and he was 
forthwith summoned to our presence. We 
found him an intelligent young man, and he 
promised, on the return of the peasants from 
their daily occupations, to enlist in our service 
a suflScient number of men, as beaters for the 
proposed " batida," or " battue.^* 

In the meantime we requested our old 
hostess to make some preparation for dinner, 
and proceeded to inspect the accommoda- 
tion intended both for ourselves and horses. 
The latter, being provided with a good stable 
and plenty of barley, might be deemed well 
oflf ; and on being taken to a loft, in which was 
one truckle-bed and a quantity of chopped 
straw in a comer, we made our minds quite 
easy as to our quarters for the night ; and, 
beginning to feel in full force all the cravings 
of hunger, went into the " cocina," or kitchen, 
to expedite the movements of our hostess, 
whom we found now aided and abetted in her 
culinary mysteries by a most dingy looking 
individual, and, if possible, a still more dirty, 
though otherwise pretty young woman, whom 
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the former, in very tolerable French, intn>- 
duced as his wife, informing us in the same 
breath, that he had at one time served in 
Napoleon's army — was a Genoese by birth — 
had for some years, under the name of Mon* 
sieur Jean, been established as the " mare- 
chal" or blacksmith, at Castellar, and was en- 
tirely at our service in any way in which he 
could make himself useful; which proffer he 
backed by seating himself on one of the blocks 
of cork doing duty for chairs, and taking, 
unasked, a pull at the " vino," whilst we were 
engaged in demolishing the *' olia,"* which, 
steaming with grease and garlic, had been placed 
before us in a large wooden bowl, with one spoon 
of the same primitive material for the use of 
the whole party, who were, however, not 
likely to stick at such trifles; soon de- 
molished the savoury dish, and were making 

* This genuine Spanish dish is composed chiefly of 
^^ garbansos," a species of pea, and other vegetables 
stewed down in oil, with the addition of some pieces of 
fat bacon : the whole, after being duly seasoned with 
garlic, is by no means an unpalatable mess. 
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very free with some capital "vino seco," 
with Monsieur Jean, — and maybe also with his 
pretty, though dirty young wife — when Sebas- 
tian came in with the welcome intelligence 
that he had procured the requisite number of 
recruits for the next day s operations. 

They were all immediately summoned, when 
as hardy and bandit-like looking set of fellows 
as even frightened Gil Bias, soon made their 
appearance : at their head was a grey-headed 
veteran of about seventy; but the old moun- 
taineer, Alonzo Eovero, whom the rest digni- 
fied with the name of " El Capitan," bravely 
bore the weight of his accumulated years, and 
appeared in all the freshness of green old age. 
More wine and aguardiente being called for 
— ^additional blocks of cork were placed for 
the accommodation of the visitors — ^but ere 
separating for the night, we drank long and 
deeply to our success on the morrow, and on 
breaking up the revels, retired to our loft, in 
the ftdl expectation of a good night's rest. 
Never were, however, poor mortals more sadly 
disappointed : no sooner had we consigned our- 
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selves to the anns of repose, than we were at- 
tacked by myriads of an enemy so active and 
persevering, that to close an eye was out of 
the question; and after invoking, during the 
whole night, sundry blessings on the head of 
our pigmy bed-fellows, we hailed with joy the 
first appearance of dawn, and were afoot long 
before either the sun, or " El Capitan" had 
made their appearance. 

Thanks to the fleas — ^notwithstanding our 
orgies of the preceding evening — ^we were early 
in the field, and, descending the hill, followed 
by our " batedores" with their dogs, we crossed 
the Guadranque which flows at its base, and 
were soon in the maze of hill and glen, rock 
and forest, characterizing its opposite banks. 
Our party consisted of about a dozen, includ- 
ing the beaters, a few of the latter armed with 
rusty-looking "escopetas," (guns,) others with 
long "porros," or knobbed sticks, and followed 
by sundry large specimens of the canine 
species, some having the look of lurchers, 
whilst others shewed a cross between the grey- 
hound and shepherd's dog; but, of however 
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little sporting an appearance, they proved 
right good of their sort, were well-trained, and 
thoroughly understood their work. 

Our party, headed by old Rovero, proceeded 
for two or three miles as rapidly as the nature 
of the ground would admit, till we came to the- 
entrance of a deep glen, whose sides were 
thickly clothed with cork and ilex trees. I 
was earnestly engaged at the time in conversa- 
tion with Sebastian, when he suddenly stopped,, 
and pointing to the old " Capitan," with a sign 
enjoined silence, and being near the head of 
the party, it was not until now I perceived 
that we had lost all our followers except the 
Chief and the Escribano. I soon discovered 
what the veteran was about : he had sent out 
his skirmishers to the entrance of the valley,, 
and as they were to beat up towards us, he was, 
with great tact and generalship, fixing on posi-^ 
tions at the different passes, where we were 
to be placed in ambush, and there, immovable,, 
silent, and watchful, to await patiently until tho 
affrighted game, — driven onwards by the men 
and dogs, — should, in their flight, pass within 
gunshot of our respective posts. 
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Having previously put half a dozen buck- 
shot into one barrel and a ball in the other, I 
took up my position, and remained for some 
time all eyes and ears, with finger on the trig- 
,ger, ready for immediate slaughter; but had 
yet to learn that patience as well as endurance 
was requisite in this mountain work, and might, 
perhaps, have continued upwards of half an 
hour in this state, when, overcome by want cf 
sleep during the night, aided and abetted, 
maybe, by the unusually heavy potations of the 
preceding evening, I — and with shame do I 
record it — " fell asleep on my post !" 

How long I remained so I know not, till, 
startled by the report of a gun, I jumped on my 
feet, and rubbing my eyes,was at first bewildered 
by the loud and continued baying of dogs, and 
the approaching shouts of the beaters in the 
deep and shaded glen below. I immediately, 
arousing myself, ran along the ledge of the 
hill, towards the spot from whence had pro- 
ceeded the report, when, suddenly turning a 
dense clump of the mastic shrub, I rushed 
against an object covered with blood, which 
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falling over, lay prostrate at my feet. Scarcely 
yet awake, I thought I recognised in the 
bloody mass before me, my friend Sam. " Good 
God! my dear fellow, are you killed?" said I. 
Sam slowly rose on his legs, and, panting with 
excitement and fatigue, pointed to a fine roe- 
deer, which, it appears, he was carrying on his 
back, at the time of our unexpected collision, 
and from whose bleeding carcase was issuing 
the crimson .stream that had so completely 
disfigured its murderer, as to make me suppose 
he had been shot. But poor Sam appeared as 
much done up as if he had received, instead of 
dealing forth, the deadly wound. When, how- 
ever, he had sufficiently recovered his breath 
for articulation, he exclaimed, " My first deer ! 
Sacramens ! This is the proudest moment of 
my life !" I remembered what I experienced 
on the death oimy first buck, and sympathized 
with the poor fellow's delight, though I was 
extremely annoyed at not having previously 
had a shot at the animal myself, as it must 
have passed close to me and within sight of my 
post; but Sam was too much elevated to think 
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of asking how I had not seen it, and — as may 
be supposed — I was very silent on the sub- 
ject. 

After blooding the dogs with the interior 
economy of the " corso" (roe-buck) " porque," 
as old Kovero said, " sean mas valiente" — 
that they might be ' more brave or eager — ^we 
dived deeper into this chaos of mountains, 
which appeared never to have a termination, 
and whose beauty and picturesque effect in- 
creased at every step, until the whole scenery 
began to assume an almost Alpine character, 
greatly heightened by the luxuriant vegetation 
of the " sweet south." 

The sun was now riding high in the hea- 
vens, the cravings of appetite began to be felt, 
and on arriving at the brink of a clear stream, 
the old chief sounded a halt, and we lay down 
in the cool, refreshing shade of some kingly 
oaks to enjoy our well-earned repast. 

Reader ! picture to yourself a clear moun- 
tain torrent dashing and foaming over huge 
rocks, and beautifully wooded with magnificent 
oak and cork trees, some of which — fallen 
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across the stream — ^had at intervals formed 
rustic bridges, probably not quite as safe as 
the Menai, but infinitely more pleasing to the 
eye of a painter. The larger trees were 
thickly clustered over, and united above by 
quantities of ivy and wild vine, rendering 
the spot quite impervious to the rays of the 
sun, whilst the ground below was literally 
enamelled with the most beautiful flowers, 
chiefly of the bulbous kind, which at this sea- 
son of the year were in full bloom. I remarked 
particularly two or three fine specimens of the 
iris, blue, red, and purple, with other plants 
and shrubs, which — in England, the produce 
of the green-house and conservatory, and re- 
quiring the greatest care — were here flourish- 
ing in all the wild luxuriance of nature. The 
myrtle, laurestina, and rhododendron, were 
also in great plenty ; but the most beautiful 
shrub I beheld was the oleander, which, 
mingling with the gum cistus, did not shade 
what was already darkened by the stately kings 
of the forest, but richly perfumed the air, and 
painted with its roseate hues the waters of the 
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ckar brook, reflecting the thousand dyes of 
this brilliant parterre of shrubs and flowers. 

If, gentle and courteous reader, thy imagi- 
nation, having carried thee thus far, can 
stretch a little further, and people this fairy 
scene with the forms of some dozen bronzed 
Spanish mountaineers, and of three English- 
men almost as swarthy and wild looking as 
thdr companions, the whole stretched on the 
banks of the stream, and partaking of a hearty 
meal, amidst a jumble of fowling-pieces, blun- 
derbusses, hunting-kuives, &c., a slaughtered 
deer in the back-ground, with some ferocious- 
looking dogs, still reeking with blood, and 
appearing as if longing for more — then thou 
wilt haye nearly completed a tableau often 
to be witnessed in a " batida" amongst the 
Sierras of Castellar. 

After satisfying the crayings of nature, we 
reluctantly left this romantic spot, and put- 
ting ourselyes once more en marche, were 
again stationed along the brink of another and 
fiar wilder looking glen, with an angry torrent 
dashing oyer huge rocks at its Y)ottom, which 
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was lost in a deep maze of impenetrable under- 
wood. 

Although on this occasion determined to 
remain " wide awake," I was, it appeared, 
doomed on that daj to nothing but disap- 
pointment. Scarcely had the approach of the 
beaters become manifest, when the echoes of 
the lonely glen, repeating tenfold the anxious 
challenges of the dogs, proclaimed somethings 
to be afoot. I was all breathless expectation, 
when a slight rustling noise in the underwood 
brought the but to my shoulder, and the next 
instant — agoing along at his very best pace — 
an old grey fox made his appearance : but this 
on the present occasion was quite out of my 
line; and although I knew that I should incur 
the censure of Kovero for my forbearance, I 
let Eeynard pass on without paying toll, and 
this sportsman-like feeling was soon rewarded, 
though not in my own person. The dogs in 
the hollow were now fast approaching, and gave 
tongue with increased eagerness. At this mo- 
ment " bang, bang" went in quick succession, 
a couple of shots on my left; and rushing 
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from his ambush, I saw Sandy making down 
the hill at a fearful pace, and crying out most 
lustily for us to follow him. I did so with the 
best speed I was master of, and arrived just 
in time to see him belabouring most manfully 
with the but-end of his gun, a huge wild boar, 
i?v^hich, bleeding and prostrate on the ground, 
was fiercely struggling with four of the 
" perros" who were trying to pin him down. 
It was impossible, without the risk of shoot- 
ing Sandy, to give the bristly monster the con- 
tents of my piece; I therefore endeavoured 
to reach the scene of action as soon as possible. 
At this moment a large and fierce white dog, 
which tackled the " puerco" by the head, fell 
over with a wailing cry, and displayed on his 
silvery coat, a crimson stream issuing from a 
fearful gash in the neck, inflicted by the sharp 
tusk of his fallen foe. The boar, having thus 
freed himself of his most troublesome adver- 
sary, regained his feet, and plunged into the 
underwood, where, as he 

" Beat down the trees, before him shook the ground; 
The forest echo'd to the crackling sound;" 

lYhilst with a whole host of men and dogs at his 
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back, and leaving bloody tokens of his wounds 
on the boughs and grass, he gallantly broke 
away from his pursuers. We long tracked 
him by the "gouts o' blood" with which he 
had at intervals bedewed the thirsty ground ; 
but the approaching shades of evening at last 
compelled us to give up the pursuit, nor 
was it till a late hour that we reached the 
friendly roof of our hostess of Castellar, and 
after a hearty supper, were this night more 
successful in courting Somnus, the god of 
slumber. Warned by the events of the pre- 
ceding evening, we had given directions for 
the expulsion of both truckle-bed and chopped 
straw from our dormitory, which were re- 
placed by an abundant supply of fresh heather, 
amongst whose bright and odoriferous blos- 
soms, sleep, " gentle sleep," soon weighed our 
eyelids down, and we arose next morning 
with fresh vigour for a second day's sport, 
during which I was rather more fortunate; 
killing a splendid buck,* and alarming not a 

♦ It is but justice to my friend Sandy to say that 
the credit of this shot ought, strictly speaking, to be 

VOL. I. L 
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iittle, a fine young grunter, who, however, 
managed to " save his bacon." 

We had to hire a donkey to carry back to 
the garrison ihe produce of our sport; and in 
company with the "bourro," its load and 
driver, gaily jogged over the Landport Draw- 
bridge, followed by the wondering looks of the 
natives, and highly pleased with the result of 
©ux " Batida in the Sierras of Castellar/' 

divided between us, as we both fired. The deer carried 
away a bullet and several |lugs, and was at last, after 
a long chase, pulled down hj the dogs, of whose good 
qualities too much cannot be said. 
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*' Foil'd, bleeding, breathless, furious to the last, 
Full in the centre stands the bull at bay, 
'Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast, 
And foes disabled in the brutal fray: 
And now the Matadores around him play. 
Shake the red cloak, and poise the ready brand ; 
Once more through all he bursts his thundering way — 
Vain rage 1 the mantle quits the conynge hand, 
Wraps his fierce eye — 'tis past — he sinks upon the sand.** 

Childe Harold. 



Who has ever approached our rocky fortress 
of Gibraltar, the " Penon " of Spain, the Eock 
"joflfr excellence^^^ without allowing it at once 
to be the most imposing object he ever beheld? 
This conviction is the more forcibly impressed 
on the mind as advancing from the land side^ 
when — on passing the Spanish lines — ^the tra- 
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veller beholds at the extremity of the extensive 
plain stretching out before him, this vast and 
perpendicular mass of rock, abruptly rising to 
the height of fifteen hundred feet above the 
level of the adjoining seas, of which it is one 
of the noble boundaries ;— " Mons Calpe " and 
its African brother of Abila being eternal evi- 
dences to the termination of the gigantic 
labours of Hercules, and thence denominated 
the " Pillars " of the demi-god. 

Such was the sight disclosed to the view of 
a brother officer and myself on our return from 
an expedition to Grenada; and as we urged our 
jaded steeds past the Bayside barrier, and 
wending our way along the Causeway known 
by the appellation of the " Boca de fuego," 
or mouth of fire, as we peered upwards at the 
numerous embrasures of the galleries excavated 
out of the solid cloud-capped rock above us, 
we could not deny the appropriateness of the 
term, repress a feeling of exultation at Bri- 
tain having such a stronghold in her power, 
nor refrain from a sentiment of wonder and 
admiration at the labour she had bestowed to 
ensure its future possession. 
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As Tfe proceeded along the aboyementioned 
Causeway we were met by a large party from 
tJie Garrison, who receiTed us with loud shouts 
(rf merriment, caused no doubt by our peculiar 
appearance and appointments, but to which 
time and habit had so completely reconciled us. 
BS to direst them in our eyes of anything very 
ludicrous. Howeyer, we must have been? 
rather extraordinary looking objects. My 
companero^ on a tall raw-boned brute of a 
mule, his swarthy countenance surmounted 
with a broad-brimmed ^sombrero," tortured 
by wind, rain, and ill-usage into any shape 
but the right one; a mouldy-looking old shoot- 
ing jacket on his back, most wofiilly rent and 
soiled, from the side pocket of which peeped 
out the curly head of a little poodle dog, 
whilst from his saddle-bow depended a for- 
midable cavalry sabre in a most rusty scab- 
bard — ^was unanimously dubbed Sancho Panza, 
and voted the worthy Squire of the Knight of 
La Mancha, represented by the reader^s most 
obedient servant, who, in an old military sur- 
tout coat — one scale of which had that morning 
been left in the depths of a quicksand, into 
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wbick we had fioimdered — and girded round 
the loins with a broad leathern belt, from 
whence protruded a large horse-pistol and 
depended a brass scabbard, sadly deformed by 
t\e aforesaid roll in the mud — bestrode a sorry 
Eosinante of a steed rejoicing in the appella- 
tion of " El Pintao " or the Piebald. 

And verily more " toil-stain'd weary wights 
forlorn" ne'er passed the gates of Landport;: 
nor could we refrain from joining in the lau^ 
with which the Captain on duty hailed our 
approach, or from being amused at the wonder- 
ing looks of the natives, and the suppressed 
tittering female sounds which issued from 
Behind the half-opened Venetian blinds, as, 
attended by a still increasing cavalcade, we 
slowly proceeded up the " Caille Eeal," the 
High Street of Gibraltar. 

Sancho had already had for some time toj 
come, his fill of adventures, but the " Knight 
of La Mancha " was soon again on the move — 
in a rather moipe decent trim, it is true, than, as 
we have last described him; and mounted on 
a sturdy little pony yclep'd the " Pig," duly 
provided with alforjas (saddle-bags), and his 
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fowling-piece slung over his shoulders, was 
one fine morning, soon after the above tri- 
umphal entry, to be seen solitarily jogging 
along the winding shore, en route to Tarifa, 
the most southerly point on the opposite ex- 
tremity of the Bay, and where, as reported, 
some tolerable shooting was to be had. 

Leaving on the right, the ancient amphi- 
theatre of Carteia and the old grey watch 
tower near the beach, he ferried successively 
over the first and second rivers — ^the Guad- 
ranque and the Palmoni — when on traversing 
a plain celebrated in Spanish and Moorish 
annals as the battle ground between many a 
Christian Knight and "turban'd Paynim" 
warrior; our friend of the Sorrowful Counte- 
nance, after a ride of a couple of hours, found 
himself SHugly seated before a cup of chocolate 
at the " Fonda de las Cuatro Naciones," thereby 
recruiting his strength and laying in a fresh 
stock of vigour for the toilsome march before 
him, on which he again started at about 9 am. 

At this early hour the streets of Algeciras 
were nearly deserted: the still slumbering 
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Seiioritas had not yet opened their bright 
eyes; not an " abaneco " was seen waving at 
the balconies, not a single " mantilla'd " coun- 
tenance peered through the grated windows ; 
nor was the sound of the silken " basquina '* 
then heard rustling along the causeway.* 
Nothing therefore delayed our hero in his 
progress through this city, seemingly of the 
dead; and leaving behind him its white walls, 
he was soon entering the mountains, and after 
toiling over rugged paths, along dry and 
rock-bestrewn "barancos," or watercourses, 
fording brooks, and toiling up steep hills, he 
at last found himself at the small " Ventorillo"f 
del Muchao, about eight miles from Algeciras, 

♦ The "abaneco" is the fan, the "mantilla" the 
veil, and the " basquina" the black silk gown worn by 
the Audalusian ladies. 

\ f In Spain, at least in the southern* part of it, the 
houses for the accommodation of the traveller are of 
three kinds — the "fonda" answers to our inns; the 
" venta " to a public house ; whilst a " ventorillo " is 
A peculiarity in itself, being merely a shed where the 
passing wayfarer may perchance get a little fried fish, 
some "small" wine, or potent "aguardiente," aa 
alcohol strongly seasoned with aniseed. 
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where he got a feed of barley for his steed, 
and fished out some refreshment for himself 
from the bottom of his spacious " alforjas." 

Whilst thus engaged, a young man in the 
"majo" costume entered for the purpose of 
getting " un vaso de vino/' and the usual 
salutations having passed between them, and 
being further backed on the part of our hero 
by the offer of a " purito " (a cigar), he and 
Manfiel Guerra — ^fer so the last comer an- 
nounced his appellation to be — ^were soon 
sworn allies, more particularly as the latter 
professed to understand the management of a 
horse, and proffered his service* in that way 
during their common stay at Tarifa. 

After having duly fortified the inward man, 
they again started; Seiior Manuel travelling 
on foot ; and as the nature of the road did not 
admit of any other pace than a walk, he had 
no difficulty in keeping up with his equestrian 
companion, to whom, he proved most agreeable 
companj. He described himself as a " Hijo 
de Cadiz," (a son or native of that place,) for 
the time resident at San Koque, where, as a 
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sort of jack-of-all-trad€S, he applied his hand 
to anything that offi^ed, and appeared willing^ 
to make himself useful in any way. 

After traversing a veBberable old cork wood — 
where localities presented themselves worthy 
of Gil Blas^c adventure — they forded a moun*- 
tain torrent, dashing its clear waters through 
a glen beautifully shaded with the ilex, the 
laurestine, and rhododendron, under which the 
white narcissus and golden crocus, mingling 
with the delicate blossoms of the lesser gum 
cistus, brightly enamelled the smooth green- 
sward on its romantic banks* 

Here they lost all traces of a road, and toiled, 
painfully along over a dry and rocky water- 
course, whepre their progre^ was naturally very 
slow, but which may be somewhat expedited, 
if, in the narration, we drop' the conceit of the 
tiiird person, and say, that, tardy as was our 
pace, we neva?theless managed to overtake an 
old peasant^ his wife and daughter, who, with 
one little "bourro" (donkey) between the 
three, were travelling along this lonely region, 
of roek and mountain. 
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In the desert man passes not his fellow man 
without some signs of recognition ; in Spain a 
courteous salutation between travellers — ^what- 
ever be their respective ranks — is always ex- 
pected and politely returned; and with a 
" buenos dias, companero/* to the old peasant, 
and a ** para servir a ustedes Seiioras" to the 
ladies, we were soon all trudging along in 
friendly confab. 

The old lady had appropriated to her own 
peculiar use the services of the bourro, and as 
her daughter — a charming brunette — was 
pacing it on foot, I could not do less than oflfer 
iher a seat on the " Pig ;" and whilst thus act- 
ing in the double capacity of squire and page 
to the dark-eyed Catalina Bianca, the rugged 
path appeared both short and smooth till we 
^entered the gates of Tarifa, when, taking an 
affectionate farewell of my pretty charge, I 
proceeded with Manuel to put up our nag at 
the best posada the place afforded, and then 
went to pay my respects to an old acquaint- 
ance, Colonel Abreu, the Governor of the 
" Plaza," from whom I met with every civility, 
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and who kindly sent an orderly to accompany 
me in my visit through the town. 

What first fixes the attention of the stranger 
on a visit to Tarifa is the peculiar appearance 
of the women, who — so far retaining the re- 
mains of their old Moorish customs — are com- 
pletely shrouded in black garments, not except- 
ing the face,* in displaying the charms of 
which they are even more niggardly than the 
fair Osmanlis. These latter do permit two 
embrazures for the artillery of the eyes; 
whereas the dusky Tarifanas, imagining, no- 
doubt, that one bright orb is sufficient to 
enable them to do avast deal of mischief with, 
only allow one loop-hole for the purpose — and 
that, if I remember correctly, is on the left- 
hand side — at the bottom of which, a bright 
object may be seen glimmering like a red hot 
coal in the midst of surrounding darkness. 



♦ This singular dress is, I believe, confined to Tarifa 
and to the neighbouring town of Vehez; but I was 
never able to learn the reason for adherence to a cos- 
tume so long superseded by the far more graceful man- 
tilla. 
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The name of Tarifa has, through its noble 
defence against the French — directed by Cap- 
tain, now Majcnr-General Sir Charles Felix 
Smith — become emblazoned on the bright 
shield of British achieyements in the Foiiiu 
suk, and we first visited the part of the 
walls which had been breached on that occa- 
sion, and from whence the enemy were so gal- 
lantly driven with great loss by the 87th regi- 
ment under Colonel Gough : we next w^nt over 
the Moorish Castle, or -Guzman's Tower, at pre- 
sent the prison of some hundred and twenty 
" presidios," or convicts ; and after going round 
the " Ma de Paloma," returned to dinner at 
the fonda, where I had left ^Mr. Manuel in 
charge of the " Pig,*' and with directions to 
make the necessary inquiries about the next 
day's shooting. 

He had most satisfactorily acquitted himself 
of all his commissions — ^fed the pony, bespoke 
a dinner, and secured the services for next day 
of a famous " ca9ador," who was well provided 
with "perros," and promised all manner of 
^' caceria."* 

* Literally, "a huntsman," " dogs," and " sport.'* 
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Whilst Manuel was eloquently deseanting on 
the splendid sport we might expect, in bagging 
hundreds of quail, partridges, " conejos" (rab- 
bits), and maybe, " quien sabe" — ^who knows, 
said he, perhaps even a " corso" (roebuck) — 
I was not idle with the edibles before me, 
which consisted of a "pollio" — ^i.e., a boiled 
fowl smothered in rice with a strong dash of 
garlic, and otherwise the exact counterpart of 
an Eastern pilau. This was diluted with a 
bottle of excellent " vino tinto ;" and I was be- 
gioning to think how I should employ the rest 
of tiie evening, when Manuel went out and 
shortly returned with a guitar, with which he 
volunteered to wile away the intervening 
hours between bed-time, in singing Spanish 
songs and romances, of which he appeared to 
have an inexhaustible store. A fresh bottle 
of the " tinto" being called for, my troubadour 
took his seat, and with music, wine, and song, 
we passed a pleasant evening, until the hour of 
repose had arrived. 

Right glad was I, however, when, on the 
ensuing morning, rosy-fbngered Aurora had 
opened the portals of heaven. I had oft before 
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this, been a sufferer at Spanish posadas from 
both hopping and crawling things; but my 
torments on former occasions were trifling, 
compared with what I endured at the " Hos- 
tellerie" of Tarifa. I was attacked, not only 
by numbers, but by whole legions of enemies; 
and the French ne'er approached the breach in 
its walls with half the acharnement manifested 
by my nocturnal foes, who baffled all the most 
approved methods of self-defence. First, I 
pulled on my pantaloons ; but this was taking 
shelter behind a canvas-target against a musket 
shot: I then got on my shooting jacket; nearly 
throttled myself by tightly tying round my 
neck a handkerchief to shut them out in that 
direction; next procured towels, wherewith I 
cunningly fastened my socks over the inexpres- 
sibles ; and then — proud of these crafty devices^ 
and of the generalship I had displayed — I lay 
me down, as confident of repelling the enemy, 
as was old Elliott at the great siege of Gi- 
braltar. But my efforts were of no avail, and 
all these attempts at self-defence were defeated. 
Like Indian mosquitoes, the " pulgas" appeared 
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able to bite through the sole of your shoe, a boat- 
cloak, or even jack-boots. I therefore resigned 
myself to fate, and allowed them uncomplain- 
ingly, and with passive resignation, to have 
their own wicked will. In about a couple of 
hours they had apparently gorged themselves, 
or else from sheer exhaustion I was falling into 
a sort of slumber, when I was again awakened 
by the most pitiable groans proceeding from 
an adjoining apartment. These must evi- 
dently — thought I — come from some poor 
wretch in a dying state ; but hearing another 
voice in the room, I concluded that my assist- 
ance could be of no avail ; and thus kept awake 
by my own suflferings and by those of another, 
the reader may easily fancy that I rejoiced 
extremely when Manuel, coming in and un- 
closing the wooden shutters (for windows there 
were none,) gave the welcome intelligence that 
it was time to rise. 

My first inquiries were concerning my fel- 
low-sufferer, whose groans having for the last 
hour subsided, I concluded had given up the 
ghost. Imagine, oh, reader ! my ireful wrath 

VOL. I. M 
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when informed that the villain, — ^who in con- 
junction with the rascally insects had fright- 
ened " gentle deep" from mine eyelids on that 
dreadful night, — Shaving only a bad cold, had 
been groaning in the spirit at the idea of being 
bled in the morning! Had I known this, 
whilst, like Gulliver, I was writhing under 
the infliction of my pigmy foes, I verily believe 
I should have pommelled the cold out of him, 
or given the wretch some real cause for his 
grunting ! But the thing was gone by, so get- 
ting on my shooting appointments, I hastened 
down stairs to join the " ca9ador," who was 
impatiently waiting for us in the patio or 
court-yard below. 

There he stood as large as life, surrounded 
by all his "perros," and with the deadly 
weapon resting on his arm. But imagine not, 
thou 12th-of- August or Ist-of-September man, 
that in outward form or appearance the Spanish 
Nimrod, under whose guidance I was to place 
myself, bore any resemblance to an English 
keeper ! or that his " perros" belonged either 
to the genus of pointer, setter, or spaniel. Not 
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at all; my new acquaintance, Don Francisco — 
to whom I was in due form presented as " un 
Inglez muy aficionao a la caceria/' or an En- 
glishman very fond of shooting — ^was the Saint 
Hubert of his native place — a mighty hunter 
in the face of the Tarifaiios — and, as such, no 
doubt despised those superfluous appurte- 
nances and means, which less celebrated cha- 
racters deem needful for the pursuit of the 
noble craft. Our friend was a short, stout, 
unwashed, greasy-looking individual — much 
more like a slayer of such large game^ as 
calves and sheep — ^than a gay ranger of the 
forest or greensward. His dress presented 
nothing to distinguish him from any other 
Andalusian peasant; the tumed-up velvet 
sombrero, the flow^^d jacket, the embroidered 
"bottinas," or gaiters, and russet-coloured 
overalls of breeches, striped with blue down 
the seam, and supported by a broad red faja, 
or sash, which being several times wound 
round his goodly person, served to stow away 
all the implements of the chase — a rude cow's 
horn containing the powder, a bag for the 
m2 
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shot, and a cuchillo, or large clasp knife, which 
might be used as occasion required, either for 
paring tobacco, or cutting throats and bread 
and cheese; — such was the outward man of 
Don Francisco. 

Then his dogs! ye gods! were ever such 
quadrupeds beheld in the shape of the canine 
sporting species I Not the purlieus of Lisbon, 
the streets of Constantinople, nor even the 
most mangily stocked bazaar in India, could 
possibly produce such a collection of disreput- 
ab^-looking curs. They were half a dozen in 
number, of every size and mixture of breed, 
from the cross between a turnspit and a poodle, 
to a shepherd's dog, with a dash of the pug ! 

My looks must certainly have expressed 
wonder ; which Don Francisco, mistaking pro- 
bably for admiration, said with an air of exulta- 
tion, that they were the very best " perros" 
in Andalusia; that although we should not 
have time to go in quest of large game, he 
promised, with the assistance of his valuable 
auxiliaries, a capital day's sport as far as went 
hares and partridges, with which we were to fill 
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two ponderous saddle-bags, carried by Manuel 
over his shoulders. He informed us he pos- 
sessed at one time a much more numerous pack 
of these high-bred animals, which, added he — 
drawing together the fingers of the left hand 
and applying them to his mouth in order to 
add emphasis to his speech — " eran muy pre- 
ciosos." They had, however, been entirely, 
under the care of his wife, who, poor woman ! 
about a year before, in a quarrel which took 
place in his house, was sent " en la gloria", 
through the medium of a pistol-ball which ac- 
cidentally lodged under her ear; and that the 
sight of her dogs redoubling the poignancy of 
his grief, he had, shortly after this melancholy 
event, parted with nearly the whole kennel. 
However, time — ^that general soother — ^having 
in some degree patched up his sorrows, he was 
now endeavouring once more to recruit his 
pack — ^which, thinks I to myself — ^you will 
find it no very difficult matter to accomplish. 

Well, away we sallied, very like three cock- 
neys on a Blackheath expedition. Our first 
beat was over some ground on the side of a 
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hill clothed with the dwarf palmitto, which 
certainly appeared good covert, and which our 
" cayador" pronounced as swarming with " co- 
nejos" — ^but not even the ghost of a rabbit did 
we see : so, striking into the plain, we as un- 
successftilly tried a country covered with 
wheat — ^for in Spain it appears wheat fidds 
are trampled on, with as little compunction as 
partridges are shot, at all seasons of the year. 
On making this remark to Don Francisco, he 
answered, that these things were certainly done 
in time of war, but in peace it was very dif- 
ferent — " era otra cosa." 

The sun was now high in the meridian, and 
not a shot had been fired; when, on crossing 
a bit of fallow, the " perros" being all the time 
well at " heel," our ca9ador came to a dead 
stand, and pointing to a brace of larks basking 
very quietly on a clod of earth, he, after out- 
flanking and getting them into " line," wished 
me to let drive. I, however, objected; saying 
this sort of work was not at all in my " line." 
During this discussion the curs flushed the 
birds : they rose, and one of them fell under 
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the ready fire of Don Francisco, who appeared 
much pleased with his game, which he exnlt- 
ingly bagged, and pronounced to be, not a 
common lark, but "una Londra real." The 
shot — a long one — ^was certainly not bad, and 
my curiosity was not a little awakened to know 
what he could possibly put into his antiquated 
blunderbuss to use it with such effect. I there- 
fore carefully attended to the process of load- 
ing : in the first place, the cow's horn was pro- 
duced from the faja ; about a wine-glass fall of 
something much resembling black gravel was 
introduced into the barrel; a piece of dirty 
rag next came forth from the same inexhaust- 
able folds ; from this — ^with due care — a cap 
having been extracted (for the old flint blun- 
derbuss had actually by the march of intellect 
been transformed into a detonator) and duly 
placed, our sportsman paused for a moment, 
and looked round as if in want of something 
else : I was at a loss to guess what this might 
be; at last the problem was solved, by his 
picking up a handfdl of weeds, and selecting 
the softest, he carefully made them up into a 
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bullet, by rolling them with the palm of his 
hand against his inexpressibles. I began now 
to be on the true scent : the vegetable pill, 
being made to fit the barrel, was an excellent 
substitute for wadding; it was duly rammed 
home, whilst another dive into the faja produced 
a leather bag, full of shot; with the latter, and 
" a discretions^ he fed his piece, which had 
besides to swallow a second grass bolus, and all 
being thus satisfactorily settled, we continued 
our ramble — ^for it appeared likely to end in 
nothing more. 

On crossing some barley-fields a quail was 
put up and ^' down" almost at the same instant ; 
the blunderbuss giving it the whole of its 
contents, including perhaps even the wad- 
ding. Old Don Francisco proved himself a 
quick shot, and would evidently, even with his 
unwieldy tools, have done execution had there 
been anything to victimize. He swore 'twas 
passing strange that no game was on foot, when 
" Carai!" on this very spot he had floored 
** lebres and perdrices," hares and partridges^ 
by dozens; and attributed all our bad luck to 
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the prevailing " Levante,"* or easterly wind, 
wHch, he said kept both birds and beasts from 
stirring abroad. As if, however, to contra- 
dict his assertion, a hare was immediately after- 
wardsstarted; oldBlunderbuss instantly" wiped 
my eye," doubled her up, and crammed her 
into Manuel's " alforjas," which I now pro- 
posed to lighten of the provisions they con- 
tained. We accordingly sat down by a brook, 
and, after doing ample justice to sundry junks 
of cold meat, and the contents of a " botta," 
or leathern bag, containing wine, — not seeing 
much in the sporting way at Tarifa to induce 
me to prolong my stay there, — I went back to 
the posada; and, first noting down Seiior 
Manuel's address at San Eoque, mounted the- 
" Pig," and about four p.m. found myself at 
Algeciras, just in time for the approaching 
bull fight, which was then about to take place. 

* At Gibraltar and the neighbourhood, the " Le- 
vanter" has to answer for a multitude of sins — ill tem- 
per, stupidity, nay, even more serious charges are often 
put to its account; it is, certainly, on the Rock, not the 
most pleasant of zephyrs, but " give a dog a bad name,'^ 
&c. 
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Of this baxbarous amusement so many 
opinions have been formed, that I shall merely 
add my testimony to its extreme cruelty; and 
am only surprised how any civilized or " hu- 
manized" person, can take pleasure in scenes 
of bloodshed, which, in my opinion, are without 
even the palliation of attendant danger and 
excitement : and so much is every chance of 
the contestinfavour of thebipedcombatant, and 
against the poor bull; so inevitably, in almost 
every case, are the unfortunate Rosinantes 
who figure in the tragedy, doomed to unavoid- 
able destruction, — ^that Uncertainty does not 
even throw her veil over the scene of carnage, 
in which, the more blood and suflfering exhi- 
bited, the louder are the applauses of the 
audience ; and, — with sorrow do I state it, — 
more particularly by that portion composed 
of the gentler sex. 

To elucidate what I say, — and to give such 
readers as may neither have seen nor read 
an account of this popular diversion in Spain, 
an insight into the same, — I will try the pa- 
tience of the initiated by inserting a short 
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sketch of a few " rounds" I beheld once in the 
arena at Seville, whither I had been led to 
witness the performance of the celebrated ma- 
tador, Montes — ^a name as well known in Spain 
as that of Cribb is to the ** fancy" of England. 
Wonderful anecdotes are related of the cool- 
ness with which this personage engages in the 
deadly vocation of his dangerous trade; the 
matador's ofiSce being considered as the most 
perilous one at the " Funcion* de Toros," or 
bull fight. The "picadors" are the horse- 
men, who, spear in hand, await the charge of 
the bull ; but as the weapon, from its construc- 
tion can only enter a couple of inches into the 
creature's neck, it is merely by dint of strength 
and great skill that his onset is turned off; 
and if this be not accomplished, his horns are 
instantly buried in the horse. The " chulos'* 
now come to the rescue of the fallen picador, 

* In Spain every concourse of people, for whatever 
purpose assembled, is termed a " Funcion." Balls, 
bull-fights, processions, reviews, are all " Funciones," 
The " Funcion de Toros" is more fully elucidated in 
a former work of the Author, entHled " Excursions 
Along the Shores of the Mediterranean." 
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and with their long floating scarfs draw off 
the attention of the infuriated animal, who^ 
ere being handed over to the tender mercies of 
the " matador," is tortured by the " bande- 
rilleros," plunging short darts into his neck, 
and then, jumping nimbly aside out of his 
reach, run for shelter behind the high palisades 
enclosing the arena. 

It was on a lovely afternoon in the month 
of May that the following '' Funcion" took 
place ; and as the declining sun shed his depart- 
ing rays on the noble pile of Seville cathedral 
and tall Giralda, or Moorish tower, lighting up 
the expectant thousands of dark countenances, 
on which impatience for the commencement of 
the ensuing sport was strongly marked, and who, 
with loud shouts, — waving of sombreros, — 
and striking of "porros"* against the wooden 
flooring, plainly manifested that feeling, — ^the 

* The "porro" is a long stave of weU seasoned 
wood, with a large knob at one end. Throughout the 
southern part of the Peninsula it is the constant com- 
panion of the peasant whenever he undertakes a jour- 
ney ; and, in his hands, becomes ofttimes a formidable 
weapon. In Portugal, it is called the "cangiado;" 
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whole scene made an impression on my mind 
which can never be effaced. 

The audience occupying the amphitheatre 
of wooden benches, composed of the lower 
orders and peasantry in their tasteful "majo" 
costume, — the old national dress of Andalusia, 
which by this class alone is now preserved, — 
offered a strong contrast to the modern habili- 
ments of the denizens of the " palcos," or 
boxes, gaily decked out in the most recent and 
fashionable modes of London and JParis. 
Numbers of dark and flowing mantillas, un- 
dulating fans, and waving white handkerchiefs, 
gave additional life to the gay scene, as amidst 
a flourish of trumpets, the actors who were 
about to take a part in the ensuing gladia- 
torial performances — ^the matador, (the famed 
Montes,) with his attendant " chulos" and 
^* picadors," entered the arena, and after grace- 

and instances are on record in which an assemblage of 
countrymen armed in this primitive manner, have re- 
pelled the attack of French cavalry. When the " majo" 
goes to the " toros" he expresses his impatience or ap- 
plause by violently striking the floor with the large end 
of the "porro." 
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fully saluting the municipal authorities, went 
severally to their respective posts. 

" Thrice sounds the clarion: lo! the signal falls! 
The den expands, and Expectation, mute, 
Gapes round the silent circle's peopled walk. 
Bound with one lashing spring the mighty brute, 
And, wildly staring, spurns, with sounding foot 
The sand; nor blindly rushes on his foe. 
Here, there, he points his threatening front, to suit 
His first attack, wide waving to and fro 
His angry tail; red rolls his eye's dilated glow." 

But drop we from Parnassian heights of 
poetic quotation, into the business-like lan- 
guage of the " ring :" — 

First round. — A fine red bull rushed in from 
the " expanded den," and after killing two 
horses and disabling a third, on passing through 
the hands of the "banderilleros" and " chulos," 
was at last made over to the tender mercies of 
Montes, who plunged the unerring sword in 
first-rate style into that part " where the vast 
neck just mingles with the spine," and in- 
stantly released the tortured animal from his 
protracted sufferings. 

Second round. — A black bull — a very slug- 
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gish fellow, who merely wounded one horse, 
and after having fire-works attached to the 
handerillos* stuck into his neck, was despatched 
with equal skill by Montes, who then retired 
from the arena, making way for other candi- 
dates aspiring to such butchering fame. 

Third round. — A superb animal, white and 
red, with a splendid crest and noble horns^ 
rushed into the arena tail on end, and with 
inconceivable rapidity killed two horses, putting 
a third hors de combat^ and placing his fallen 
rider in great jeopardy, from which the latter 
was rescued by the activity of the chulos, who 
at a critical moment cleverly drew the bull's 
attention on themselves. 

Fourth round. — A white bull, in conse- 
quence of shewing the " feather" of his colour, 
and refusing to face a picador, was consigned 
to the tender mercies of the dogs, hamstrung 
with the instrument called the "Media Luna," 

* The " banderillos" are small barbed arrows adorned 
with ribbons, which are thrown at the bidl, and stick in 
his skin. The " banderillero" is the person whose 
business it is to hurl these darts at the animal. 
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and finally put to death amidst the disapprov- 
ing groans of the spectators,* 

Fifth round. — A strong and very determined 
red animal, who charged with such impetuosity, 
that he was never turned by the picadors, 
whom, together with their horses, he on two 
occasions, lifted on his horns bodily from the 
ground, where they were next dashed with 
great violence. A shocking sight on this oc- 
<5asion presented itself: one of the horses, which 
had been left for dead, suddenly got up, and 
with its entrails trailing on the ground, madly 
rushed across the arena, and fracturing its 
skull against the opposite palings, fell down 
and expired. Another poor animal in the 
same disembowelled state, but who still carried 
his rider, was followed by one of the men on 
foot, who, horrible to relate ! deliberately trod 
on the dragging vitals, and caused them to 
snap oflF under his foot. " Oh horrors ! hor- 
rors ! horrors ! more than tongue can tell or 

♦ For a more detailed account of thus despatching a 
•^Horo cobarde," or dastardly bull, vide the Author's 
" Excursions Along the Shores of the Mediterranean,'* 
page 57, vol. ii. 
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ear can listen to ;" and this, too, in a country- 
professing the refinements of civilized life ! 

To despatch this unusually ferocious bull, a 
novice in the art of matadorship stepped in, 
but his courage always failed him at the 
critical moment; after many ineflFectual at- 
tempts to sheathe his sword between the 
shoulder-blades of his terrible antagonist — and 
having had several narrow escapes from his 
horns — ^he was forced to give up the under- 
taking, and retired amidst a volley of yells and 
hisses from the disappointed audience, resign- 
ing his charge to a more experienced hand, 
after being stigmatized by hundreds of voices 
with the opprobrious epithets of " cobarde" and 
" capon." 

Sixth round. — A white and black — turned 
immediately to the left on entering the arena, 
and made a gallant charge at the first picador, 
who warded him off in splendid style. After 
killing one horse, No. 6 was very badly put to 
death by an awkward matador, amidst the dis- 
approving groans of the audience. 

Seventhround. — AredbuU — appeared afraid 
VOL. I. N 
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on entering, began then to beUow and tear np 
the sand with his forerfeet, a snre sign of a. 
" capon" or coward. He, however— before 
receiving his death blow— managed to disem- 
bowel two horses^ and to touch up with Tm 
horns one of Ae picadors in the hinder 
quarters, as the latter was scrambling over 
the palings to get out of his reach. 

Ifo^ 8. A dun. He first passed all tiie 

picadors without offiering to charge; but in Ae 
course of his caxeer at last tilled one horse on 
the spot, and ripped up two more, their entrails 
protruding in liie most disgusting manner ; but 
the hurt of one poor animal not being deemed 
such as to disqualify him for fiirther " sport," 
the boweb were shoved back into their place, 
the gaping wound crammed Up with a quantity 
of tow, and in this state he was again mounted, 
and brought anew into the blood-stained arena. 
This was the last *' toro" doomed to death. 
The matador inserted with critical accuracy 
the deadly blade — the noble animal stopped 
short in his furious career — ^the blood gushed 
forth from both mouth and nostrils — hope, 
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fury, and revenge — all fled with the ebbing 
tide : he appeared to resign himself to his fate — 
quietly bent the knee, as if to rest — ^lay down 
— rolled over on his side — and expired. Four 
mules, gaily decked and caparisoned, being 
now led in — as with the foregoing victims- 
were rapidly tackled to the bloody and inani- 
mate mass, with which they gallopped out of 
the arena, amidst waving kerchiefs and som- 
breros, thunders of applause, and a loud flourish 
of trumpets, which closed the cruel and re- 
volting spectacle. 

Obscurity was now fast overspreading this 
scene of slaughter, from which we retired with 
feelings of the most unmitigated abhorrence 
and disgust, whilst exclaiming with the poet : — 

" Such the ungentle sport that oft invites 

The Spanish maid, and cheers the Spanish swain. 
Nurtured in blood betimes, his heart delights 
In vengeance, gloating on another's pain. 
What private feuds the troubled village stain! 
Though now our phalanx'd host should meet the foe, 
Enough, alas! in humbler homes remain. 
To meditate 'gainst friends the secret blow, 

For some slight cause of wrath, whence life's warm 
stream must flow!" 

n2 
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CHAPTER VIL 

A FEW NOTICES OF SUMMER AMUSEMENTS, 
SPORTS, AND RECREATIONS ON CALPE'I^ 
RUGGED ROCK- 



" Beneath it sweeps 
Thy current's calmness; oft fiom out it leaps 
Thy finn J darter with the glittering ficalea. 
Who dwells and revels in thj glafisj deeps; 
While chance some scattered water-lilj eails 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling 
tates." — ^Bybon. 



It was at the ^lose of a grilliiig hot day, in 
the iniddle of summer, wh^a, afiter sauntering 
through the gardens of the Alameda, occupied 
on this their Sabbath — ^for it happened to be a 
Friday — by picturesque groups of grave-look* 
ing Moors; that, warned by the lively sounds 
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cf the dinner bngles, a gay party of yonng 
Subs hastened homeward to the social board. 
Nothing can present a more pleasing appear- 
ance than a well-attended and welLregolated 
military mess, and such was the one to which 
we are about to introduce the reader. Here 
'Care, for the time, smooths her furrowed brow, 
stem Discipline dozes for a moment on her 
throne, and the — at other times — frigid com- 
manding officer now merges into the pleasant 
and sociable companion; all appear pleased, 
and enfeavour to be pleasing to their neigh- 
bours. It is at such periods as these that any 
little irritation or heart^buriiings, caused If 
unavoidable strictness on duty matters, are 
easily allayed, and the friendly "take a 
glass of wine" sets again all smooth and 
right: in short, a well-jnegulated «!id well- 
attended mess is the life and soul df a regi- 
ment, by being the bond of union and good 
feeling amongst its officers. 

On the evening in question the doth having 
been remoyed, a good dessert duly paraded, 
several decanters containing the joyous juice 
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were next rapidly perambulating the smooth 
and shining mahogany, but — ^horrible to relate 
— amongst them might be seen a " black 
bottle" containing some unexceptionable claret. 
The soft, calm air, which through the open 
windows scarcely caused a flickering in the 
taper's flame — the fine fruit heaped before us 
as if by Pomona herself, the aforesaid " black 
bottle" with its cool contents, — ^recalled to 
some of the old hands many a scene of tropical 
festivity; and we only wanted the punkah* 
swinging over head, the perfumed aroma of 
the hookah, and a few turbaned and swarthy 
attendants, to make us fancy ourselves once 
more in India, on which the conversation imper* 
ceptibly turned ; and whilst telling oft-repeated 
tales of tigers and elephants, hot winds and 
scorching suns, the young hands looked know- 
ing and incredulous, as if uncertain what 
part of our narrative to give credence to, and 

* The " punkah" is a frame covered with canvas, 
depending from the ceiling over the table, which, being 
drawn backwards and forwards by means of ropes, 
acts as a fan by causing a cooling circulation of air. 
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what to put to the account of poetical fic- 
tion. 

At last the wine — it was delightfully cool, 
particularly that of the " black bottle" — ^be- 
gan to remove that timidity, the greatest 
ornament of youth, and one of the character- 
istics of the young soldier of the present day, 
— and a group 'of juveniles commenced, at a 
remote end of the table, loudly to descant 
on the present state of affairs. Amongst 
others I easily recognised a stuttering voice 
exclaiming — '^ Well ! 'tis devilish g-good for 
these old f-fellows to talk about the f-fun they 
used to have among the n-niggers; I wish 
they would put us in the way of a little amuse- 
ment here!" This remark gave rise to a 
variety of plans for killing the ensuing day, 
and amongst others I was appealed to. *' Well, 
my lads," said I, " if you will come and 
breakfast with Lacy and myself to-morrow at 
the Windmill,* I'll shew you a little pigeon- 

♦ " Windmill HiU," the most southerly and elevated 
station on the Rock, is generally the first quarter of a 
regiment on its arrival at Gibraltar. 
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Bhootmg at the back of the Bock: and who 
knows, but that in the submarine caves there, 
we may not bag a mermaid, err catch gome 
^ Bcorpion' Kenha?" This propasai was gene- 
rally approved of: some were to come to liie 
dejeuner^ whilst others, in the i^gimental 
" Death," (a light six-oared wheiry,) were to 
piill round Europa Point, and wait for us at 
the foot of the precipitous difis on the eastern 
fiide of tl^e rock. Having made tiiis judicious 
arrangement, I retired to sleep, -^ perdiance to 
dream." 

Punctuality is the Boul of military opera- 
tions, and next morning, at the appointed 
iour, Sandy, the King, and Bunning,* duly 
made their appearance, armed at all points for 
the operations of the day, but withal so soiled 
and covered with mud that I could not help 
remarking the circumstance, which gave rise 
to the following relation. 

" Well," commenced the King, " you must 
know, that after you left last night, M — t, 

* To avoid personality we thus designate three well- 
known characters in the 46th regiment. 
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Paddy Wback, myfielf, and these two lads^ 
were so fall of your d— 4 5^i^l^ Btaries, that 
we determined to Bee whether we could not cut 
you out by s(»&e fariiliflnt pea*£armanoB in the 
-sporting way, and retiring to tiie Teoeption- 
Toom, we matured our plans over a few glasses 
of grog, jond then putting on our present shoot- 
ing toggery^ got into the boat and pulled across 
towards the First River, intending to land there 
and do wonderful execution amongst the wild 
fowl whidi -are said to roost in -the nei^bour- 
ii^ marshes. We had scarcely got beyond 
the shipping, when we were hailed by a large 
JSpanish Guarda €osta, and desired t^ JJieave- 
to; however, being pretty sure that we could 
give any of these crafifc the go-*by, and as there 
was not a ibreath of air tor them to make use 
of thdr Baals, we merely rqilted by a ^ ¥aya 
usted con Bios/' and gave way with a win. 
A hint, however, Ihat th^ would send a me&- 
senger after ns, and a moonbeam glancing at 
the saone moment on the long swivel amid- 
ships, and whidi a Jack Spaniard appeared 
to be levelling witibi great care tit the " Death^** 
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made us think discretion the better part of 
valour, and we accordingly ran alongside the 
felucca. Sandy was spokesman: you know 
how fluently he expresses himself in a foreign 
tongue, especially after dinner, and he so per- 
fectly convinced the Guarda Costa that nothing 
was further from our ideas than defrauding 
the revenue of her most Catholic Majesty, 
that we were allowed to proceed on our voyage, 
without contracting any further degree of in- 
timacy with the " Long Tom," which, in a 
^second, could — as Paddy Whack said — have 
sent us all to smithereens. 

" Luckily there was no sea when we crossed 
the Bar, and, entering the First Eiver, we 
were making towards the scene of our intended 
operations,' when we were most unexpectedly 
and rudely hailed by some more of her Catholic 
Majesty's servants, who, in the shape of sun- 
dry carabineros, threatened us with instant 
bombardment if we did not promptly come 
ashore, and give ourselves up as prisoners of 
war. Now, we were the stronger party of the 
two, we were equally well armed, and in this 
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instance an attempt to shew fight would most 
likely have proved successfiil. However^ 
knowing we were engaged in a bad cause, '^ dis- 
cretion" again came to our aid; we therefore 
pulled ashore, and were instantly marched up 
as captured smugglers, to the soldiers' station 
near the First Ferry. 

" I forgot to mention that on leaving the 
Mess we had had the precaution to take with 
us abundance of liquor, in the shape of gin and 
brandy, to counteract the effects of the marsh 
miasma; and these auxiliaries now came inta 
great play. The carabineros at first could 
not be persuaded that we had been brought 
into our present situation by a mere spree i 
their serjeant said, " that although the Eng- 
lish, he well knew, were ^ bastante loco,' (mad 
enough for anything,) yet (continued he) this 
is carrying * locura' rather too far, to invade 
the territory of Spain in the middle of the 
night, by forcing an entrance into one of its 
navigable rivers. So Caballeros," added he, 
•' you must e'en make up your minds to stop 
with me till morning, when I will inform the 
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authorities of what has taken place, with which 
also his ExceUeney the Governor of Gribraltar 
must be made acquainted." As to tiie Spanish 
authorities we did not care much about them, 
but when the worthy carabinero hinted at '^ his 
Excellency," matters began to look ^ fishy," 
and we immediately held a council of war. 

" Sure!" says Whack, " and Tve hit it! 
Blood and ouns ! boys. We've got enough, of 
the cratur to make twenty Jack Spaniards 
dhrunk, and when we've sewed them up, I'E 
engage we'll stow them at the bottom of the 
boat and lodge them in the main-guard." The 
first part of the proposal was immediately 
agreed to, and we proceeded without loss of 
time to carry it into execution ; our provisions 
and liquor were displayed, and we asked the 
Serjeant and his two satellites to partake of 
the feast, during which we drenched tiiem so 
completely with brandy, that — although not 
exactly in the state which Whack had prognos- 
ticated, — we had so far worked on their better 
feelings, that a douceur of a couple of dollars 
brought about an amicable arrangement, by 
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which we were allowed to depart in peace, and 
about one A*H. were safelylanded in the marshes. 
The boat was secured amidst the sedges, and 
we proceeded on our nocturnal expedition. Our 
debtit was not very propitious: M — t and 
Whack tumbling head over heels into a deep 
pool, and wetting all their ammunition. We 
next thought we saw by the now waning light 
ot the moon, a flock of birds of some descrip- 
tion or other on the stagnant waters of one of 
the lagoons, and, firing a volley at the enemy, 
found, to our great disappointment, that a nu- 
merous detachment of buU-rushes had received 
the contents of our double barrels. However, 
to make short of a long story, we wandered 
about tin daylight, when, thoroughly disgusted, 
we embarked, landed about an hour ago, and 
are now alive to tell the tale, though M — t 
and Whack were too much done up to join the 
present party, and have gone to-bed." 

" Most ambitious and aspiring youths," said 
Ij " I highly approve of your well-concerted 
and daring attempt to emulate your elders of 
Indian notoriety in the dangers and pleasures 
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of the chase; and hoping that appetite hath 
followed your toils, allow me to offer you some 
of this cold pie, as your Majesty has taken up 
so much time with your very interesting 
though long-spun yarn, that I rather think we 
have little more to spare, as the lads in the 
boat will be waiting for us. But see, here 
comes John Anderson, with a whole cameUoad 
of fishing-tackle, wherewith to astonish the 
finny natives at the back of the Eock, whilst 
we are touching upon its feathered occu- 
pants." 

Accordingly John soon made his appearance 
with two or three more of our lads, and the 
whole of us starting off, we steered direct for 
the "Hole in the Wall," which leads by a 
rugged zig-zag path down the almost perpen- 
dicular declivity of the eastern face of the 
Eock, to its last military position — Europa 
Advance. 

Ere quitting our mountain abode, I desired 
them to follow me silently to the brink of the 
precipice, and looking over the low wall, which 
serves here as a protecting bulwark, saw — 
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what I expected at this hour — a fine vixeii 
fox, with three or four cubs, basking in the 
sun, at the entrance of a small but apparently 
inaccessible cave near the summit of the steep 
and dizzy height* we then overlooked. I had 
some difficulty in preventing the youngsters 

* Foxes, rabbits, and red-legged partridges, are very 
common at Gibraltar. The rabbits are particularly 
numerous, even in the gardens of the Alameda. A 
standing order of the garrison forbidding the discharge 
of fire-arms on the Rock (except occasionally for ball 
practice) ensures their preservation; and when it is 
stated that the only exception made to this general rule, 
was in favour of the governor's aide-de-camp, who, how- 
ever, seldom availed himself of the indulgence, it will not 
be a matter of surprise that they should be in great 
abundance. Amongst the animals of the chase which 
the Rock could boast of was a fine deer, but he became 
so fierce, that, after nearly slaying an officer who 
entered his domain, he was sentenced to death for this 
military offence, committed in the very stronghold 
of pipe-clay. The ornithology of Gibraltar consists 
of numerous hawks, which build their nests in . the 
most inaccessible parts of the Rock— crows — and the 
blue pigeon, besides a great variety of lesser birds. As 
to insects, I never beheld a single specimen of the scor- 
pion, except those appertaining to the two-legged genus, 
the natives being, — God knows for what reason, — gene- 
rally called " Rock Scorpions." 

VOL. I. 
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from giving her a few charges of No. 4 shot, 
when, to remove temptation, I made a slight 
noise, and she instantly disappeared with all 
her progeny. 

" Ton see, boys," said I, ** that we have in 
these upper regions some nice little sporting 
preserves, and if you will come up here some 
day after a strong southerly breeze — ^which 
by-the-bye seldom occurs — ^you may have a 
peep at one or two fine eagles soaring on the 
wing around O'Hara^s Tower, like those game- 
looking hawks are doing at this moment, as if 
already aware of our hostile intentions towards 
the blue pigeons, not a wounded bird of which 
will escape their serried claws." Before pro- 
ceeding onwards, we cdold not help taking 
another peep at the fearful precipices below 
us, and thought with Edgar : — 

" How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis to cast one's ejes so low! 
The crows and hawks that wing the midway air 
Shew scarce so gross as beetles: half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire; dreadful trade! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head: 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
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Appear 13ce mice; and jon tall asdiorixig baik 
Diminish'd to her cock; her cock a buoy 
Ahnost too small for sight: the mmmuring surge 
That on the mmmnber'd pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high. Til look no more, 
Lest mj brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong.** 

So, lest we should likewise turn dizzy, ^we 
will without further loss of time emerge 
through the strongly secured gate at the 
" Hole in the Wall," and descend towards 
" Europa Advance Battery." 

On reaching the guard-house below, and get- 
ting a rope-ladder from the corporal on duty, — 
which haying duly fastened to the stone parapet, 
— ^we let ourselves down on a narrow ledge, 
standing ^^ mid heaven" and the boiling surges 
at our feet. When all were safely landed on 
this dizzy and unsafe tenure, the corporal threw 
down to us the ladder, which we next fixed 
to an overhanging crag, and — once more sus- 
pended — one by one, at last safely reached the 
dark rocks, against which the calm deep blue 
waters were slowly breaking, with a hollow, 
solemn, and monotonous sound. 
02 
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The boat at this moment shooting round a 
projecting bluff rocky point, came in sight 
with the remainder of the party; shortly after- 
wards its piratical-looking crew were ashore, 
and we held a consultation as to our following 
movements. Some, tempted by the clear trans- 
parency of the waters, determined on bathing, 
whilst others arranged their deep-sea fishing 
tackle; for though each shell and pebble could 
be distinctly seen on the clear sandy bottom — 
when the sight was not intercepted by shoals 
of large glittering fishes — still, this gem-be- 
spangled carpet was sunk many fathoms deep, 
below the surface. Leaving the bathers and 
anglers to their respective vocations, we re- 
embarked, and pulling to the northward, close 
under a stupendous wall of perpendicular rock 
• — so high that, 

" Looking up, the shrill gorged lark, so far 
Could not be seen or heard" — 

but in whose grey face were perceptible num- 
berless clefts and caverns, apparently the re- 
sort of many tribes of the feathered species; 
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for they were even beyond the domains of the 
sure-footed goat and nimble ape; whilst others 
of these natural grottoes, opening from the 
water's edge, became the scenes of our sub- 
sequent operations. Our plan consisted in 
running our light caique into the very mouth 
of these palaces of the Naiads, whose entrance 
was often between fifty and sixty feet high, 
and from whose fretted and stalactited roof 
and sides, " as in some old cathedral's glimmer- 
ing aisle,'* the blue pigeons,* alarmed by our 
intrusion, would dart forth, and were then 
frequently brought down from the wing, — by 
many a well-directed volley, — into the world 
of waters beyond. 

In this manner we visited five or six large 
caves, though we passed many others whose 
entrance was too low to admit of our pene- 
trating into them, and some whose opening 
mouths were only momentarily disclosed by 
the receding wave, which the next instant 
was again sucked into their ever-thirsty jaws. 

♦ This bird appears to be the original stock from 
which our dove-cotes are supplied. 
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It required but little imagination on our parts 
to people these submarine abodes with a host 
of Mermaids and Naiads, of Torquils and 
Neuhas, when 

" Deep— deeper for an instant Neuha led 
The way — ^then upward soar'd — and as die spread 
Her arms, and flung the foam from off her locks, 
Laugh'dy and the sound was answered by the rocks. 
They had gained a central realm of earth again, 
But look'd for tree, and field, and sky in vain! 
Around she pointed to a spacious cave, 
Whose only portal was the keyless wave," &c. 

Proceeding onward, we explored Captain 
Flint's Cave, so called from an officer of that 
name who held the detached command at Ca-- 
talan Bay, and whose fishing and shooting ex- 
ploits still form a theme of conversation to 
the poor Genoese fishermen residing at that 
romantic little spot. In his retirement, he 
used to kill many an hour of a calm sunny 
day, in a small skiff, under these stupendous 
crags — and this rocky grot he had fitted up 
into a sort of hermitage— where, during the 
scorching hours of noon, he often found a cool 
and refreshing shelter. But Time and Decay 
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were fast setting their mouldering touch on 
the long-since deserted retreat of the Hermit 
fowler and angler. The mossy ottomans now 
bestrewed the floor — the rustic table was 
broken — and some sacrilegious hand had con- 
signed to the flames the remains of a few 
chairs which composed the furniture of the 
anchorite's cell, from which a flock of pigeons 
mildly flew on our entrance, and received in 
passing our customary salute. 

The sun being now — as the sailors say — 
well over the fore yard arm, we decided unani- 
mously that something in the shape of refresh- 
ment wa8 indispensable to carry us through 
the remaining fatigues of the day; and accord- 
ingly, sundry baskets, containing bottles of 
various liquors, cold meat, a pie, and many 
other et ceteras, were immediately landed — 
spread out in a cool recess of the grotto — and 
we soon commenced, in earnest, this most im- 
portant part of the operations of the campaign. | 

Having well earned an appetite by our ex- \ 

ertions, due justice was done to the provender ; I 

and the weather being sultry, the contents of the 
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diflferent bottles — ^as the latter in due succes- 
sion emerged from the clear, cool pool where 
they had been immersed — ^proved most grate- 
ful. When hunger and thirst being somewhat 
allayed, we began next to discuss the various 
merits of the morning's exploits — ^the number 
of hits and misses, and general census of the 
slain, who were forthwith paraded on the fes- 
tive bo9.rd, — as Paddy Whack chose to denomi- 
nate the rock on which we had laid the founda- 
tion of our pseudo repast. 

" By the Lord Harry !" said the King — 
weighing in his hand one of the last birds 
which had been floored, or rather ^eo'd, — ^for 
the dark blue plumage still bore evidence to the 
briny element on whose bosom it had fallen — 
" this last shot of mine was a splendid one, 
though I say it who should not. Did you see 
how the fellow toppled over at least sixty yards 
off? and I'll back him for a dozen of porter 
against any bird in the lot." 

" You be h-hanged," stuttered put Sandy, 
"'tis a3 much your bird as old Don's or 
Elliott's, and you would have had him as soon 
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as either of those old cocks, if/ hadn't knocked 
him down, when you must needs blaze away 
just as he turned over." 

** Confound your impudence, Master Sandy," 
wrathfully replied the King ; and words were 
getting high as to the rightful owner of the 
aforesaid bird, when a loud cry of " order" 
arose, and the wranglers were threatened with 
instant ejection if they presumed any further 
to disturb the harmony of the party. 

A calm succeeded the storm — ^the lull sa^ 
often following a tempest — during which the 
fragrant weed was put into general requisition^ 
and under its soothing influence silence for 
a time prevailed. 

At last Sam, who for some minutes past had 
been thoughtfully scanning the stalactites and 
stalagmites of our present mess-room, slowly 
taking the cigar out of his mouth, exclaimed, 
" Sacramens! you may talk of shots, but is it, 
after all, worth while wasting powder on these- 
poor devils of pigeons ? And I should like to 
know which of all your shots came near mine ?" 
. " Why, my dear fellow," said I, " I did not . 
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know that you had even brought a gan with 
you — ^what do you mean?" 

Sam looked ineffable contempt. '' Tou don't . 
suppose/' said he, ^^ that I would condescend 
to kill a blue pigeon?' 

" Then what the devil are you trying to 
talk about?" 

" Oh ! he means," said Sandy, with a know- 
ing wink, "the proudest moment of his life, 
when by a crow, he shot the roebuck at Cas- 
tellar; isn't it so, Sam?" 

Sam, who was about to descant on the 
merits of that memorable shot, was rudely in- 
terrupted from all sides. " D — ^n that shot," 
cried one, *^I wish it had been down your 
throat, for we've heard of nothing else for the 
last three months. Be off buck-shooting to 
Castellar with you." 

"By Jove, 'tis almost as bad as those 
eternal Indian stories of the old hands," 
squeaked out an impudent youngster. 

The uproar was then at its height ; Sam, 
though a good-tempered fellow, would occa- 
sionally turn to bay, and now began to shew 
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his teeth in earnest; besides, the last remark 
was a serious imputation on the okL Indians, 
two or three of whom were present, and now 
^deemed themseLyes bound to take up the cud- 
gels ; and it was some time ere I could succeed 
in restoring equanimity amongst the party, 
and give the youngster a hint of the impro- 
priety of speaking so irreverently of his elders. 
Order being again re-established, cigar 
cases might be seen circulating afresh, hrandtf'- 
pawnee^ concocted in strength and proportions 
according to the taste of the respective bib- 
bers; and although Sam hung his nether lip, 
and still looked rather glum, good humour 
appeared the order of the day. The freshness 
of the grotto was now truly delightful, and 
momentarily increased, as the dark shadow 
of Calpe extended further and wider over the 
smooth sea before us; in short, we found our- 
selves so comfortable, that there appeared to 
be little disposition on the part of any one, for 
a move. Siegimental stories of the good old 
times were trumped up, sporting anecdotes 
related — stales of tigers and elephants by de- 
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grees crept in — Sam's sporting ardour fully 
revived, and smiles brightened up his hitherto 
clouded countenance, as we now found our- 
selves chulling at full cry over the wide plains 
of Hindostan. 

" But now, Hugo, do tell me, without non- 
sense," I heard him say in a low tone of voice 
to his neighbour, " are not all these yarns 
about India rather overdrawn? If I thought 
not — ^why — Sacramens ! I would try and get 
an exchange to-morrow, and see something of 
such noble sport." 

" Not a bit overdrawn, my dear fellow; 'tis^ 
only Griffins like most of our young hands who 
fancy such a thing." 

" But do you mean to say that out there, 
in all your antelope shooting, you ever heard of 
anything better than my" 

Sam hesitated a moment; I knew what he 
meant, but Hugo whispered, " Hush, — ^not a 
word about the proudest moment." 

" Well, then, do you mean to say that in 
the way of fox-hunting, as you call your grey- 
hound work out there, you can come near the 
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Oalpe ; or that any of your Arabs would be a 
match for my black horse Constitution?" 

As Sam here raised his voice, the dialogue 
began to attract the attention of the whole 
party. 

" Touching our ' foxing ' there, I'll not say 
much about it, as its principal merit consisted 
in being devilish sharp work, and requiring 
good nerves to keep properly up to the dogs, 
over the break-neck cotton ground, deep dry 
nullahs, or water-courses, and broad, smooth 
slabs of rock, with which the country is every- 
ivhere intersected ; but as for old Constitution ! 
we will not mention him in the same breath 
with our high caste Indian Arabs, some of 
which cost fifteen hundred and two thousand 
rupees. Why, man ! he was not even fit to 
hold a candle to Napier's little Mahratta horse 
Lamplighter, with which he could spear, sin- 
gle-handed, a well-grown fawn antelope ; and 
on open ground whip a jackall without the aid 
of dogs. By Jove ! the Lamplighter, though 
a rum-un to look at, was, indeed, a very devil 
to go." 
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^^He must, indeed, have been a curions 
looking animal^" replied Sam, " if in any way 
resembling the yellow beast whose picture is 
stuck up in your barrack-room" — continued 
he to me — " why, his head is represented like 
a fiddle-box; he is as long-backed as a snake, , 
with an awful goose rump, and made for all the 
world like a cow behind; besides, such an ap- 
pendage in the shape of a tail! Sacramens! 
I would have taken a yard's length off it, and 
have given Mr. Lamplighter a racing dock, 
like old Constitution." 

" If Constitution could have shewn his tail 
to as many as little Lamplighter did, you 
would not have thought of docking him, my 
lad! I got him from old Child there, who 
wiU, I dare say, tell you more about him." 

" Come, Light Infantry, to the front," roared 
out the youngsters; "forward. Old Big-Belly, 
the Captain wants you out to skirmish." 

Thus appealed to, my portly Sub — who, 
by the bye, had of late weU earned his elegant 
"sobriquet" — ^very reluctantly raised himself 
from a most comfortable, recumbent position 
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on a heap of boat cloaks and pea-jackets, and 
puffing out a volume of smoke, which nearly 
hid from our view the stalactited roof of the 
grotto, with a most rueful countenance and 
melancholy tone, said — 

" Ah, lads ! you will be the death of me, 
disturbing me thus, whilst digestion ought ta 
be taking its course; however. Til tell you all 
I know about Lamplighter, which is not much ; 
but Napier might just as well save me the 
trouble, as he is much better acquainted with 
his history, to say nothing of having twice 
as much jaw as myself on any subject." 

" Come, old fellow, stir up," said I; " and 
as for jaw, you have been making tolerable 
use of your own, during the last hour or so j 
for if, — ^like Samson, — ^youhave not been demo- 
lishing Philistines with them, they have been 
making dreadful havoc in that cold beef-steak 
pie — or, at least, what once was such — so come 
along, old fatty, after loading so long in a 
lying position — 'tis time you should be up and 
blazing away." 

" Well, I see you're determined not to let 
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me have either my cheroot or siesta in quiet; 
but all I know of the Lamplighter is, that poor 
(Jeorge Farwell first brought him into the regi- 
ment. He had been up hog-hunting one hot 
season at Mhommenabad, with Mansfield, and 
a lot of crack ' duck'* riders, one of whom 
owned Lamplighter, who, although carrying a 
Tieavy weight, did wonders, and got more 
spears than any horse in the camp. George 
was at the time much struck with his perform- 
ance. A few months afterwards the man to 
whom he belonged, and whose name I cannot 
now remember, brought him down to our 
Mowlh Ali races, where he won several matches, 
and Farwell got him, I believe, in some deal, 
or perhaps gambling debt, for four or five hun- 
dred rupees. However, next year, as he had 
greatly increased his racing stud, (at the time 
he purchased Brillant and Emilius,) he let 
me have the Lamplighter for the sum he had 
paid for him; and some time afterwards I 
swapped him with Napier, for a buggy, horse, 
and harness." 

* In India, men belonging to the Bombay Presidency 
are called "Ducks." 
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" Nor did I ever repent of the bargain,'*' 
was my reply ; " for I never before or since 
crossed such a game little beast." 

" But," asked Sam, " what could he do 
more than Constitution?" 

" Constitution be d — d," said Lacy; "why 
he would have killed Constitution in an hour, 
the same as I once saw him kill both Cygnet's 
horse and mine in a run after a wolf, on the 
march between Beder and Jaulnah : don't you 
remember that?" 

" Indeed I do, old fellow, right well," said 
I, " and have often thought what a fool I was 
into the bargain." 

Sam, insisting on having an account of the 
wolf hunt. Lacy, after a long pull at the 
brandy-pawnee before him, commenced as fol- 
lows : — 

" Well, you must all know — at least you 
youngsters, who are still in the land of dark- 
ness — ^that one cool season, after the usual re- 
views had taken place at Hyderabad, Napier, 
Cygnet, and myself, got three months' leave, 
to proceed on a sporting expedition up the 

VOL. I. P 
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country — ^we were of course duly provided with, 
tents, horses, dogs, rifles, and spears — and a 
right jolly time we had of it, whilst it lasted. 
We used to send a tent over-night with some 
of our people to the next halting-place. In 
the morning, at daylight, we always tamed 
out, and after a cup of <ioffee, the tent in which 
we had sfept was struck, and we then followed 
whatever sport was to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood, from a quail to a royal tiger. When 
the sun got high we mounted our horses, and 
made the best of our way to the next station, 
sometimes having a gallop on the road, — ^when 
the nature of the ground admitted of it, — after 
any stray fox, jackal, or fawn which might 
chance to cross our path; however, we were 
generally under cover, and seated at a good 
breakfast long before midday. 

" * But ye great ' capadores' — the extent of 
whose exploits has been a batida at Castellar — 
do not fancy that things were carried on in 
those days as they are at this present moment; 
when, if you get a little * gaspacho'* where- 

• A favourite dish of the lower orders of Spaniards, 
consisting of bread and salad, soaked in water, oil, and 
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with to allay the pangs of hunger, or some 
fresh heather to sleep on, ye fancy yourselves 
very fortunate. Oh, no ! 'twas quite different 
then; we found a comfortable tent ready 
pitched for our reception, a good breakfast 
awaited us; after which we either quietly re- 
clined on our bullock trunk cots, during the 
heat of the day, or occupied ourselves with 
our books and drawings, until inclination again 
led us to the meidan* or jungle ; when after the 
toils of the day we returned to a seven o'clock 
dinner; on the conclusion of which, it was, 
together with the bichover, table, &c., cleared 
away, and we then repaired to the sleeping- 
tent, where, amidst our guns, spears, dogs, and 
trophies of the day's chase, we killed time till 
the hour of turning in, either with the fragrant 
weed, or, — ^what was a great resource, — a game 

vinegar. This homely composition has given rise to 
one of the many Spanish "refrans,** or proverbs, — 
" Esta palabra no ha eomido gaspacho," — " that word 
has not eaten gaspacho," — ^is a common ironical remark 
on any very highflown expression. 

* Anglice, the open plain and the covert; a " bich- 
over" is a small breakfast tent, carried by one bullock. 

p2 
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or two of chess, our hog-spears serving for 
table, the camp beds for chairs. Such was our 
usual routine of occupation ; and you may be- 
lieve me when I say that we found it just as 
pleasant as guards, drills, and parades, at 
Landport, Waterport, or the neutral ground.* 
" However, I must hark back, and get once 
more on the scent of my story about the Lamp- 
lighter or the wolf, or both of them together, 
killing our two nags. Well, we were jogging^ 
along towards our breakfast tent, as I before 
described, after a morning's good pea-fowl 
shooting, at a place with a confounded jaw- 
breaking name, which I can't remember, some 
fifty or sixty miles from Jaulnah. Our road lay 
across an extensive meidan of open, level 
country, here and there broken by a few cus- 
tard apple bushes, and with an occasional ridge 
of black rock, peering above the long grass, 
which began already to assume a dry, burnt-up 



* The Landport and Waterport were the two prin- 
cipal guards at Gibraltar, the neutral ground, an ex- 
tensive plain between the Mediterranean and the Baj,^ 
where the whole force of the garrison was occasionally 
brigaded. 
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appearance. We had had, as I before said, 
tolerable sport, remained out rather later than 
usual, and the sun was beginning to shew his 
teeth pretty sharply, which appeared to tell 
more severely on our dogs than on either our 
horses or ourselves, who were by this time 
pretty well seasoned to any degree of heat. 

If bright Phoebus was fiercely setting his 
teeth at us, we would willingly at that moment 
have been doing the same kind office towards 
a juicy beef-steak, or savoury sheep's head 
curry, and were anxiously peering about to 
see if land hove in sight, or in other words, if 
we could discover any signs of the breakfast 
tent. 

" At this moment we saw emerging from a 
rocky nullah on our right, at the distance of 
about a hundred yards, a tall, gaunt-looking 
beast, which we immediately recognised as a 
wolf. As if by common accord we all reined 
in, but it was only for a second. Napier in- 
stantly clapped spurs to the Lamplighter, say- 
ing : * We'll never have such another chance 
of spearing a wolf!' and away he went full 
speed across the meidan, followed by ourselves ; 
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the greyhounds having shot ahead, and the 
spaniels following as best they might in our 
wake. 

" ^ My dear fellow !' cried Cygnet, who gene- 
rally acted * prudence' for the party, * 'tis a 
wolf! and if the greyhounds reach him, he's 
sure to finish one or more of them before we 
ean come to their help.' 

" * Curse the greyhounds !' cried Napier, ^je- 
hoihsingi and laying the dogs on with all his 
might. ^ Shove along, lads, for God's sake; 
but don't let us wind our nags, for the rascal 
has got the speed of us, and we must try his 
bottom.' And away we all went over a fine 
open country, with a steady pull at our horses* 
heads, whilst the dogs, domg their very best, 
were gaining but little on their quarry, who 
seemed, however, to be taking it rathar easy, 
— shuffling onwards at a long lobbing pace, 
and appearing, — more than otherwise, — to 
court their approach. He occasionally looked 
over his shoulder, shewing a formidable range of 
grinders, which he would, no doubt, have soon 
turned to good account on their carcases, had 
he not been deterred by our presence. 
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' This sort of work continufid for about a 
mile; we were all in hand, but the dogs^ 
jGatigued by th^ir previous exertioM, and by 
the excessive heat, began to be much dis- 
tressed ; the character of the ground was also 
hst changing: from the open,, undulating 
meidan, it began to be broken by dry water 
courses, ererj minute becoming deeper, and 
more abrupt, whilst a high ridge of dark rock 
loomed b^ffe us,, at the distance of a couple of 
miles. * rU tell you what, lads,' crkd Cyg- 
net, as we crowned the crest of a nullah^ 
that fellow has got bottom as well as speed; 
we must try him on another tack, or else, by 
Jove, he will reach yonder range of rock, and 
escape us altogether.' 

" * With all my heart,' replied Napier; * the 
faster the pace the better it suits Lamplighter..^ 
We now gave our nags their heads, and soon 
shot past the dogs* Lamplighter was still at 
home ; but with Cygnet and myself the rowelu 
began to be l»rought into execution, and ^ bel* 
lows to m^id' was the order of the day. * This 
wont do, lads,' said Napier, now leaning well 
forvrard in the saddle, his spear in rest, and 
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tickling the flanks of the little dim, who 
bravely answered the appeal, and we lost 
sight of pursuer and pursued, as they dipped 
behind an abrupt piece of rocky rising ground, 
leaving us both working away at once with 
spur and snaffle, — ^for our nags fully required 
the one and the other, to lift them over the 
now steep and frequently recurring banks of 
the nullahs. 

" How long things continued in this state it 
is impossible to say, for who can remember 
either time or distance in the excitement of a 
hard run?" 

" Ah ! Sacramens ! just what I feel with 
Constitution — " 

" D— n Constitution !" " Cailk la boccaP' 
" Chup rohoP^* was roared out at once, from 
half a dozen fellows, impatient at Sam's inter- 
ruption. 

" Well, where was I? Oh! where we were 
gruelling along, scarcely able to raise a canter, 
when we suddenly came on a regular yawner of a 
ravine — an infernal looking place — which nei- 

♦ Spanish and Hindostannee for " Hold your tonguie.'* 
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ther of us would have thought of riding at 

when in cool blood, even with fresh cattle ; but 

our mettle was up." 

» « « * « 

" Just like what happened at the Malaga 

hills, when Constitution — " 

« « « « « 

But here a loud and universal shout arose, 
which nearly annihilated poor Sam, and Lacy 
continued : — 

"Well, as I was laying, we both crammed our 
nags about the same time at this rasper, when 
my horse, striking his breast against the fur- 
ther bank, pitched me over his head into a 
baubul bush ; but Cygnet was in a still worse 
predicament. His nag with his fore-legs had 
gained the opposite side, leaving, however, the 
hind-quarters hanging down over the ravine ; 
and as I picked myself up, I saw Cygnet and 
his steed in the act of making a backward 
somersault, with the probability of being 
undermost of the two when he reached the 
bottom; however, he luckily fell clear of the 
poor brute, who now lay struggling and ex- 
hausted near my own steed, in the middle of 
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the water-course, from whence we managed to 
extricate them with not a little difficulty, and 
such a loss of time that, when once more in 
the saddle, all thoughts of following up the 
chase were abandoned, and we now only limped 
along in hopes of seeing something of Napier 
and the Lamplighter, both of whom were at last 
discoyered about a mile a-head; the latter 
shewing, by his heaving and bloody flanks, 
tremulous motion of the tail, and drooping head 
— certain signs of being regularly d(me; whilst 
Napier, leaning on his boar spear, and swabbing 
his muzzle, — ^which looked something like the 
sign of the Bed Lion, — sulkily muttered, as 
we came up, ' 'Tis the first time Lamplighter 
has been regularly beaten, and the last time 
he shall follow one of those infernal bng-legged^ 
long-winded, lobbing brutes.* 

• « • # 

" We slowly retraced our stqps, and with dif- 
ficulty fi>und out the tent. My horse died at 
his pickets during the night, and Cygnef s 
was so disabled that he was shot the follow- 
ing morning ; Lamplighter remained unscathed. 
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ready for work next day, and within the week 
came gallantly np to his hog, and carried off 
the spear firom some first-rate riders and horses, 
who on that occasion composed the field." 

" Yes," said I, sighing; " the wolf was too 
much for poor little Lamplighter: but as ta 
fox or jackal, over a rough and broken country^ 
— ^whether cotton ground, rock, or nullah, — ^he 
had scarcely his match. And Sam, the next 
time you come up to Hurricane Castle on 
Windmill Hill, put me in mind to shew you a 
sporting sketch from nature, made by Lacy;, 
and you will be able to judge whether Con- 
stitution could travel the pace over ground 
such as we frequently had to traverse whilst 

" Fox-hunting in India." 

« « « * 

But during these yams old Satumhad been 
flying apace. It was time to think of making 
a start; with reluctance we packed up our 
traps, got into the skiff, and proceeded on our 
voyage of discovery amongst the caves and 
grottoes at the back of the rock, for it was too 
late to think of any more pigeon-shooting ou 
that day. 
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The " Cueva Negra" was the last of these 
darksome and gloomy retreats we visited; 
after which we glided into the secluded little 
nook called " La Galeta," but more generally 
known as Catalan Bay, — ^the quiet and ro- 
mantic abode of a small colony of Genoese fish- 
ermen, who have completely monopolized the 
place. An outpost from the garrison, under 
the command of a captain, is established 
here, whose head-quarters is marked by the 
imposing presence of a couple of six-pounders, 
— in front of which, — ^with measured pace, 
" proudly struts the sentinel erect." 

Here two or three of the party landed with 
the intention of walking round to the Land- 
port Gate, under the " North Front;" and the 
lengthening shadow of the Giant Calpe, now 
stretching for miles across the smooth waters 
of the Mediterranean,* warned us that no 



* The effect of the shadow cast by a high rock or 
mountain across the sea at this hour, can only be ima- 
gined by such as have witnessed it. Pliny says, that 
the shadow of Mount Atlas at sunset reached to the 
market-place of Imbros, a distance of between eighty 
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time was to be lost if we wished to reach the 
Barriers before the setting sun should shut us 
out for the night. Leaving, therefore, the 
" Devil's Tower" on one side, and the 
slaughter-houses on the other, we passed under 
the frowning embrasures of St. George's Hall,, 
and the " Galleries,"* the thickly-tenanted 



and ninety miles. The gates of Gibraltar are always 
closed at sunset, after which no one is admitted. A 
great number of bullocks from Barbary, for the use of 
the troops, terminate, at this slaughter-house, their mor- 
tal career, in a different manner from the conclusion of 
the same ceremony in England, where the ox is first 
felled with a blow from a sledge-hammer; here, the 
head of the animal being forcibly held to the ground, 
by a rope rove through a ring in the floor; one sharp 
blow from a short knife is struck into the spinal mar- 
row, behind the horns, which causes instantaneous 
death. 

* These wonderful excavations, began about the year 
1785, run along the whole of the north face of the rock, 
their guns sweeping the extent of the " Devil's Mouth,'" 
as the Spaniards emphatically call the long causeway 
forming the entrance to the " Plaza." By the bye, his 
Infernal Majesty has numerous possessions at Gibraltar, 
including the " Devil's Bellows," the " Devil's Bowl- 
ing Green," the " Devil's Tongue," and the " Devil's 
Tower;" in short, it is altogether a " devil of a place." 
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Burial-ground, the Inundation, over the 
" DeviFs Mouth," and entered Bay-side Bar- 
rier just as the " key-serjeant" was approach- 
ing to dose the gates for the night- 

So much for a specimen of our summer 
operations on — or rather under the Eock. 
Those who were fond of boating had ample 
scope for their taste; and, — if they provided 
themsdves with a little flour or sand mixed 
up with blood, and a set of strong hooks and 
lines, — might vary their pastime by catching 
in the middle of the gulf, as many mackerel 
as they could carry; or, running over to the 
opposite shore, a little to the southward of 
Algeciras, — eat, during the season, their 
fill of grapes and figs at " Sandy Bay." 

But, in the " gentle craft" of old Izaak 
Walton, we had yet another resource where- 
with to while away the long summer days — 
viz., for hours, with rod and fly to flog the 
waters of the Guadranque, or First Kiver. 
Old John Anderson, was our greatest profi- 
cient in this delightful pastime. One burning 
morning in the month of July, I remember 
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right well rousing John off his couch, where, 
with book in hand, he had apparently set- 
tled himself down to doze away the day. 
*^ Come, John," said I, ** rouse up; get your 
tackle out, and let's be off to the First River : 
'tis infernally hot here, and we shall have an 
opportunity of getting a basket-full of fish, 
and inhaling the fresh air as it sweeps over 
the bay ; for, see, the wind is southwesterly, and 
we are sure to have sport." John at first de- 
murred — ^the spirit of sloth appeared to pre- 
vail, till, after a great deal of urging, he at 
last consented, and another half hour saw us, 
— fully equipped, — trotting along the line wall, 
over the portcullis at Landport, across the 
" Devil's Mouth," and — ^it being low water, — 
with a fine, hard, sandy beach at our disposal, 
we must needs breathe our nags on that level 
space, and as we went along like the wind, 
my companion merrily chanted from Cotton, 

" Away to the brook, 

All your tackle outlook, 
Here's a day that is worth a year's wishing; 

See that all things be right. 

For 'twould be a spite 
To want tools when a man goes a-fishing." 
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Then, as we came across the groups of 
fishermen, who, hauling in their nets, disposed 
their bright and glittering contents in daz- 
zling heaps on the wet sands, John — who knew 
every line of both old Izaak and Cotton — 
would suddenly change his tune, and, diving 
into the sentimental, exclaim — 

" Ah! would thou knewest how much it better were 
To bide among the simple ^^Aer swains: 
No shrieking owl, no night-crow lodgeth here, 
Nor is our simple pleasure mixed with pains. 
Our sports begin with the beginning year, 
In calms to pull the leaping fish to land, 
In roughs to sing and dance along the golden sand.'' 



Cantering thus gaily along, we shortly left 
behind us Carteia's ruined amphitheatre, and, 
passing Kocadillo, our horses were soon snugly 
lodged in the stables of a little venta on the 
banks of the First River, where having ad- 
justed our tackle, we proceeded to flog most 
unmercifully its gentle stream. 

Old Izaak, in the rules for the construction 
of his " twelve flies," saith, that for July is ta 
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be used the " blue duu dubbing of the down of 
a water-mouse, and the bluish dun of an old 
fox, mixed together, warped with sad ash-co- 
loured silk wings, of a shepstare's quill fea- 
ther;" but, however applicable the rules of the 
old " Father of the Angle" might be to his 
native streams, experience had taught us that 
Spanish fishes would not always listen to this 
plausible language of " Piscator :" we therefore 
invariably broke through his rules, and fea- 
thered our own hooks in the manner we found 
attended with most general success. 

This of course varied according to the day, 
the wind, &c. ; but we usually found that a 
great bunch of white feathers for the wings^ 
with yellow worsted, gold thread for the body, 
and a red hackle, answered our purpose; I say 
our^ though — strictly speaking — John and one 
or two other veterans in the art, were the only 
ones who succeeded in inveigling the "scaly 
leapers" from their native element ; and, — with 
shame be it confessed — my patience never could 
hold out more than a quarter of an hour ; when, 
if I did not get half a dozen rises, I used to 

VOL. I. Q 
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wander up the yerdant banks of the 6aad* 
ranque, lined — without the fiction of poetry — 
not 01^7 with both ^^ sweet bajs and lovelj 
myrtles/' but with the flowering deandar or 
gracefal rhododendron, and oyershadowed by 
noble oal:s and cork trees, anbowered amidsfc 
twining tendrils ei the wild vine and dematibsr. 
Oft through scenes such as these would I 
stroll, rod in hand, watching the fredi-water 
turtle, as, disturbed by my a][^oach, Hkej 
glided in numbers off the shdving bank into 
the clear stream. With thoughts far wander* 
ing from my prdessed Toeation — and not un- 
frequently putting up my tackle — would I 
stray into the gorge of some romantic moun* 
tain baranco (rayine), or find myself seataed 
under the rine-covered porch of some cottager's 
but — ^proffering the erer-wdcome cigar, and 
getting in exchange a few freshly-gathered 
^ brevas" or " higo-cbumbos,"* whilst listening 
to sundry long-spun yams of the amo (master) 

* The "breva*^ is the early purple fig; the **higo 
chumbo^ the fruit of the pricidy; pear, which is said 
to be rerj wholesome as loDg as it is washed down with 
the pure element, after eating it ; wine— >on this occa- 
sion-^being found yery deleterious. 
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of the casa, who — ^in the provincial though 
expressiye " Lengna Cortao" of Andalusia — 
would relate interminable tales of the ^^ Guerra 
de Independencia" and of " Los Ladrones de 
Franceses/' whidi were only brought to a close 
hj some wonderful legend of **Los Moros;" 
these being the two universal subjects of the 
peasant's eloquence in this part of Spain. 

Often, after a prolonged abs^ice of several 
hours, would I find John, carried away by 
his enthusiasm, wading up to the waist in 
the stream, a3 utterly disregarding in this 
the rulei^ of "Piscator"* as he had before 

* At No. 14 of "Additional Rules and Cautions," 
in either Cotton or Izaak Walton, we find, " Never be 
tempted in the pursoit of your recreation to wadcy at 
least, not as I have seen some dp, to the waist. This 
indiscreet practice has been known to bring on fevers 
that have terminated in abscesses, and endangered the 
loss of a limb.'* 

Again, we find in this quaint old book the following 
amusing rule: — 15. "Never, to preserve the character 
of an expert angler, be guilty of that mean practice of 
buying JUh of such of your fellow sportsmen as have 
had better success than yourself, thereby giving occa- 
sion for that bitter sarcasm, the more bitter for being 
true, * they were caught with a silver hook/ " 

q2 
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audaciously broken through his directions for 
the "July fly;" and although he generally 
managed to get a well-filled basket either of 
rangers, or a sort of sea-trout,* still the 
Spaniards could not at all comprehend why a 
Caballero, whose livelihood certainly could not 
depend on his angling, should take such extra- 
ordinary pains, and endure such apparent 
hardships, to secure a few paltry little fishes 
scarcely worth their " oil and garlic." 

On one occasion, as I returned from one of 
my usual rambling excursions, I saw John, 
dripping with wet, standing on the bank, ad- 
justing a fly or casting a line, and apparently 
engaged in deep confabulation with a little 
swarthy-looking Spaniard, who, with the primi- 
tive invention of a rope fastened to a bit of 
stick (affording a strong contrast to John's 
elaborate apparatus), was in rapid succession 
drawing up from the water a number of 

* John's operations were generally near the mouth 
of the Guadranque, where it was under the full in- 
fluence of the tide, and the water consequently either 
brackish or quite salt. 
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animals of some sort, and which were imme- 
diately stowed away into his capacious wallet. 
Anxious to find out what could be the subject 
of conversation between two beings who could 
not- understand each other — ^for John was per- 
fectly innocent of Castillan — I noiselessly ap- 
proached as my friend of the wallet was dexter- 
ously detaching the barbed point of his fish- 
baited hook from the throat of one of those 
hideous-looking animals called the "toad-fish," 
but here known under the denomination of 
" demonios," or devils. As the ugly brute was 
writhing on the grass preparatory to being 
" bagged," I heard his captor, whilst com- 
placently pointing to him, and, looking up into 
John's countenance, make the following re- 
mark: — "Y pues, hombre! porque se va a 
mqjar usted, y tomar tanto trabajo cuando por 
una pezzetta jo le vendre todo ese pescao?" — 
" And why, man ! wherefore should you go and 
wet yourself and take so much trouble when 
for a few pence you might have all my fish?" 
The "Pescator dell' onda" was further des- 
canting on the advantage of both his bait and 
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tackle, which required no trouble except dip- 
ping into the water and drawing out again^ 
the whole of which might be done, added he — 
as the strongest point in his argument — '' es- 
tando siempre sentao." — '^ Never rising from 
your seat," 

John's answers were monosyllabic : they con- 
sisted in sundry expletives, which — whether 
bestowed on himself, his tackle, or his talkative 
companion — it was difficult to say. At last, 
losing all patience, he exclaimed, " D — n your 
^yes, me no intiende !" 

The angry tone in which this eloquent ad- 
diress was uttered appeared to excite the wratifi 
<if the Pescador: a " car — o" was bursting 
&om his lips, when I interposed — gave him 
the ^' pezzetta" for all his " demonios" — -and, 
pointing to the sun, just then settii^ in &)od5 
of fire behind the Tarifan hills, said — what we 
now repeat to the patient and enduring reader 
— " Amigo, quede usted con Dios," 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

A RUN FROM GIBRALTAR TO THE OPPOSITE 
COAST OF AFRICA. 

" Oft have I heard, on Afric^s burning shore, 
A hungry lion give an awful roar/' 

BOMBASTES. 

With the very name of Africa — as has on 
a previous occasion been remarked — are con- 
nected associations of grandeur, desolation, and 
sterility; whilst the concomitant ideas annexed 
to the term are boundless deserts of drifting 
sand, only occasionally enlivened by a few 
straggling palm-trees, under whose scanty shade 
repose the patient and enduring camel — ^the 
bronzed and swarthy Bedouin — or maybe the 
still more savage and ruthless tenants of the 
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wilderness. Impressed with these strongly 
preconceived ideas, what was our astonishment 
and agreeable surprise when — ^leaving the arid 
and sunburnt rock of Gibraltar during the 
genial month of May — a fine north-westerly 
breeze wafting us across the classic Straits of 
Calpe, deposited us in a few hours on a land 
of verdure and vegetation, of milk and honey 
— where the plants of the tropics vied in 
growth and luxuriance with those of more 
temperate climes, and in which Nature ap- 
peared to revel in the richest profusion. Such 
was the scene presented to our gaze, as — 
quitting our felucca — ^we entered a native 
boat, and, after rowing up the stream of the 
Martine river, were safely landed near the 
fortress of the same name, and about five miles 
from the Moresco city of Tetuan. 

Glad to escape from the military trammels 
and monotony of a garrison life, we had made 
up our minds to have our fill of fun and 
frolic, under whatever shapes they should pre- 
sent themselves during the fortnight of emanci- 
pation we were then about to enjoy; and 
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though our adyentnres in these parts may 
perhaps not be considered as essentially of a 
sporting character, still, they may perchance 
give the reader some little insight into a por- 
tion of the globe hitherto but little known, and 
less frequented by our erratic countrymen. 

Every reader may perhaps not be aware that 
our good rock of Gibraltar — ^ihe " brightest 
gem in the British crown," as it is quaintly 
called by some old writer — depends entirely 
for its 8up]^ies on the opposite coast of Bar- 
bary, with which a great traffic is carried on, 
principally in fruit, poultry, and bullocks — 
large numbers of the latt^ being constantly 
sent across for the consumption of the garrison. 
The felucca in which we had taken our passage 
was one of the vessels appropriated to this 
trade, in which was engaged to a considerable 
extent, an old Moorish merchant named Hadge 
Mahomet — ^which honourable prefix of Hadge 
he was entitled to, from having performed no 
fewer than three pilgrimages to the hdy cities 
in Arabia. 

As it was principally at the suggestion of 
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old Hadge that we had nndertaken onr present 
expedition, we placed ourselves entirely under 
his audioes, and he appeared proud of having 
An oppOTtunity of proving that his former ac- 
counts of the beauty and richness of the 
country we were about to visit had in no way 
heem exaggerated. As we pulled up the river 
Martine, a magnificent prospect presented it- 
self to the admirer of nature : in the remote 
bacl;ground was the gigantic and snow-capped 
Atlas, appearing to bear up — as of old — ^the 
heavens on his broad shoulders; to our lefk ran 
down bdd and wooded heights, — ^ramifications 
<^ the more distant and mightier mass; whilst 
across a wide and fertile plain, tiie town of 
Tetuan, with its white buildings, appeared 
like a large camp pitched on the lulls, which 
arose at the distance o^ some five or six miles. 
Nor to the sportsman were objects wanting to 
l^id an interest to the scene: large flocks of 
duck, teal, and widgeon, were constantly pass- 
ing over our heads; the wooded heights, we 
were assured, harboured numerous wild boars $ 
whilst the extensive plain before us had every 
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appearance of being well stocked with lesser 
game. 

The very waters over which we smoothly 
glided appeared redolent with life : the fresh- 
water turtle, disturbed by our near approach 
to the bank where they were basking in the 
rays of the setting sun, slipped into the 
protecting fluid; and large fishes — either 
disturbed by our skiff, or in pursuit of their 
prey — ^rose out of their native element, fell 
into it again with a loud splash, and thus, oft 
ruffled the smooth bosom of the sluggish stream. 

One fine large member of the finny tribe ma- 
naged, however, to make a sununerset into our 
canoe, much to the satisfaction of old Hadge, 
who — as he quietly inserted the blade of a huge 
clasp-knife into the head of our unexpected 
visitor— asked us if, iij our country, fish were 
as fine and plentiful as here, and promised to 
have the one in question, cooked that very 
evening for supper. 

The sun had set ere we got ashore; and — 
it being requisite to obtain permission from 
the Governor of Tetuan to proceed to that 
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town, messengers were despatched thither; 
whilst in the meantime — at the suggestion of 
old Hadge— we determined to take up our 
quarters for the night at the building near the 
river's edge, dignified by the name of " Cus- 
tom House," which, however, was but a miser- 
able khan,* with a guard of a few soldiers to 
protect the revenue. 

Although — as has been remarked — the 
scenery amongst which we found ourselves bore 
anything but what our preconceived notions 
had formed of an African aspect, still every 
object we met with, convinced us of a sudden 
transition from a Christian to a Mahomedan 
country — ^from a land of civilisation to one of 
barbarism— and the contrasts were so marked, 
that it was with diflBiculty we could bring our- 
selves to the conviction that so great a change 
had been brought about in a few short hours. 
True, — as in Andalusia, — we still beheld the 
graceful date-tree, the thorny cactus, and 
blooming aloe — those vegetable traces of 
Moorish occupation in Spain : Nature was in 

* A building for the accommodation of travellers. 
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Hiany respects unaltered, though on a larger 
and much more magnificent scale; Imt man 
and the works of his hands were no longer Hi^ 
same ; and the shrill cries of the mnezzin from 
the tall minar, the torbaned and haik* en- 
veloped soldiery before i2b, together with one 
or two spectral-looking and shrouded figures 
near a well, convinced us that we were at once 
in the land of fanaticism, of intolersoce, and 
jealousy : and by none of the followers of the 
Prophet have I even bda^d these qualities car^ 
ried to such an extent as amongst the Man* 
grabins of the Western coast of Barbary. 

Thanks to old Hadge, we obtained admit- 
tance into the khan ; though the scowling looks 
<^ the guard, with the threatening tone in 
which their few strongly-guttural words were 
prcxioimced, proved us not to be the most 
welcome of visitors : but Badge was a man dt 
influence in the land, and his presence ensured 

* The kalk is a cowled gazment of eoarse striped 
woollen cloth, in universal wear on the coast of Barbary, 
whose inhabitants are called "Maugrabins" from "mau- 
grib," the Arabic for the west. 
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Qs tKe possession of a sm$3l matted room, 
where— after dearing away the r^xmants of 
our sea-stock, together with the fish — of which 
a capital mess had been made^ we all lay down 
on our boat-cloalcs, with the saddk^bags for 
pillows, and, though not exactiLyon beds of 
down, managed nevertheless to sle^ pretty 
soundly through the hours of darkness. 

Next morning we ware up with the dawn;, 
and, after long awaiting the anriTal of the 
horses we had ordered on the preceding ni^, 
stowing our scanty luggage on a couple of 
donk^s, we started on foot for Tetuan^ across 
an extensive plain of some five car dx miles in 
extent. Hadge — ^not wishing ta leave his pro- 
perty bdhind — put us under the charge of an 
escort, and recommended us at the same time 
to keep together, say ing he could not be answer- 
able for anything whi<& might happen to such 
as straggled from the party^ as he was obliged 
to acknowledge that tiie generality of the 
natives ware extremely hostile to Franks. For 
a couple of hours we slowly trudged along 
through fields whose fertility did not bdie their 
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more distant appearance : Indian corn, maize, 
Parley, and beans, appeared in endless yariety; 
and as the refreshing breeze of a May morning 
blew over the scented blossom of the latter, we 
inhaled the richest and sweetest of perfumes. 
On approaching the gardens which surround 
the town, Nature shewed herself, if possible, 
yet more prodigal in her gifts; and as we now 
wound through deep and narrow lanes, bordered 
on each side by flowering aloes or gigantic 
cactus, — the fig, the sugar-cane, and the vine, 
afforded us a pleasing and grateful shade. 

Ascending a rugged causeway, we finally 
reached the high and tutreted walls of Tetuan, 
and, passing under a large Moresco archway, 
at last entered the town, though not before we 
had propitiated the surly doorkeeper by a pre- 
sent, which we understood it was always cus- 
tomary for strangers to offer. Scenes of the 
most novel sort now presented themselves to 
tis whilst proceeding through the narrow and 
filthy lanes, bordered on each side 'by tall 
buildings, presenting nothing but bare and 
naked walls, unless occasionally broken by 
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small openings having much the appearance 
of loop-holes. As we advanced through these 
evidences of jealousy, insecurity, and watchful 
care, our progress was occasionally impeded by 
strings of laden camels, which nearly blocked 
up the narrow thoroughfare; or, stealthily 
gliding past us with noiseless steps, some 
spectraMooking figures, enveloped from head 
to foot in white garments, their faces carefully 
concealed under a muslin covering, and their 
feet buried in huge yeUow Morocco boots, left 
us in doubt whether we in reality looked on 
the fair form of woman, or if the shapeless and 
graceless objects before us were not the mere 
offspring of a disordered fancy. We were, 
however, warned that we had better not allow 
our infidel gaze to rest on these sepulchral- 
looking Houris; and — hurrying through this 
part of the town — our Jewish guide conducted 
us to the quarter of his brethren of Israel, if 
possible more filthy than the portion we had 
already traversed, but presenting scenes of a 
much less gloomy description. 

VOL. I. R 
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Since the days of Ferdinand and Isabella^ 
when this unhappy race was expelled from 
Spain, they have frequented in great numbers 
the whole of the Barbary coast, where, iJiough 
subject to the severest extortions and greatest 
oppression, they still carry on an extensive 
traffic, and manage to accumulate ridies. In the 
cities, a separate walled-in quarter is assigned 
to th^n, the gates of which are locked after 
dark ; and woe to the poor Yahoudee* who is 
so unfortunate as to be caught out of bounds 
after that hour ! Solely intent on gain, they 
allow no opportunity to escape of increasing 
their hoards, and in these barbarian cities (in 
every sense of the word) the posada, or hos- 
tellerie for the accommodation of the Frankish 
traveller, is invariably kept by a son of 
Israel. 

Hurrying us through an apparent combina- 
tion of misery and filti, our guide and host, 
Mr. Bendurlack, at last halted in a wretched 

* The distinguishing appellation of the Jews through- 
out the whole of Islam. 
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lane, opposite ^ house of the most lowly ap- 
pearance; but no sooner were bolt and bar 
withdrawn at his summons, than we were 
astonished at the contrast which the interior 
presented to our view. We entered a spacious 
" patio," or court, paved with marble, in the 
midst of which a handsome fountain threw up 
its cool and refreshing waters; a verandah, 
supported by Moorish pillars and arches, ran 
round the four sides of the square ; and here, 
to receive ns, were assembled the ladies of the 
establishment. 

The contrast presented by the male and fe- 
male part of the Jewish nation has often been a 
theme of wonder; and whilst the small sta- 
ture, mean appearance, and ignoble counte- 
nances of the men are the appropriate types 
of their moral qualifications, the very perfec- 
tion of female charms is often to be met with 
in the dark-eyed Jewess. 

It is related that Chateaubriand, on return- 
ing from his Eastern travels, was asked if he 
could assign a reason why the women of the 
r2 
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Jewish race were so much handsomer than the 
men, when he gave the following one : " Jew- 
esses," he said, " have escaped the curse which 
alighted upon their fathers, husbands, and sons* 
Not a Jewess was to be seen «,mong the crowd 
of priests and rabble who insulted the Son of 
God, scourged him, crowned him with thorns^ 
and subjected him to ignominy and the agony 
of the cross. The women of Judea believed 
in the Saviour, and assisted and soothed him 
under afflictions. A woman of Bethany poured 
on his head precious ointment, which she kept 
in a vase of alabaster. The sinner anointed 
his feet with perfumed oil, and wiped them 
with her hair. Christ, on his part, extended 
his mercy to the Jewesses. He raised from 
the dead the son of the widow of Nain, and 
Martha's brother, Lazarus. He cured Simon's- 
mother-in-law; and the woman who touched 
the hem of his garment. To the Samaritan 
woman he was a spring of living water, and a 
compassionate judge to the woman in adultery. 
The daughters of Jerusalem wept over him ; 
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the holy woman accompanied him to Calvary, 
brought balm and spices; and, weeping, sought 
him in the sepulchre. * Woman, why weepest 
thou?' His first appearance after the resur- 
rection was to Mary Magdalene. He said to 
her, *Mary.' At the sound of his voice, Mary 
Magdalene's eyes were opened, and she an- 
swered, ' Master.' The reflection of some very 
beautiful ray must have rested on the brow of 

the Jewesses." 

« # « « f 

On the present occasion we found Madame 
Bendurlack a fine specimen of the matrons of 
Israel; but as her daughters, the stately, dark- 
eyed Esther, and the fascinating and smiling 
Seemah, have already been described in a 
former work, the reader is referred to the 
author's " Excursion along the Shores of the 
Mediterranean " for an account of their tran^ 
scendent beauty, their sultana-like appearance, 
and the richness of their costly and becoming 
dresses, which struck us mute with astonish- 
ment. We fancied ourselves transported ta 
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some scene in the ^^ Arabian Nights' Entertain* 
ments," nor could we convince onrsdyes that 
these elegant creatures were the daughters of 
the miseraUe publican who stood before us. 
As we approached, their manners did not belie 
their appearance; they addressed us in toler- 
able Spanish, wdcomed us to their house^ 
and hoped we should find everything needful 
to refresh us after our fatiguing march. Com-* 
mon gallantry, of course, dictated the answer^ 
that we set at nought all fatigue and hardship, 
when it was repaid by the sight of so much 
beauty and such an a£hble reception. They 
readily replied, that there was something more 
substantial in store for us; and withdrawing 
a handsome curtain which screened one of the 
Saracenic arches, displayed to our hungry 
gaze a well-laid breakfSetst table, with knives, 
forks, and every other European comfort and 
appliance to boot* 

Having duly honoured the feast, put our 
cigars in requisition, and withdrawn the cur- 
tain, which did duty for a door, we were 
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exiabled to eontemplate the '' Jewish aisters^'' 
ifho, on the opposite side of the Teraadah^ ap- 
peared to be busily engs^ed at their embiroi- 
dery , though, I have no doubt, they irere all the 
time perfeetly aware of, and scarcely displeased 
at the admiration which they excited. They 
were both ezoinently handsome; but in Esther, 
the elder, were more strongly marked the 
eharacteristics of her nation, as we might form 
the beau ideal of a Judith — ^the dear, oliiee 
complexion, the raven tresses,, the deeidy-chi*- 
seUed features, and, above all^ the pieard^ 
black eye m clearly pf odaimed an eastern 

origin, as not t^ be for a moment mistaken. 

# • * « « 

The good bireakfast of eor host hiving re* 
caruited us from the fatigue of our long walk, 
we proposed paying a visit to the Britiak 
vice-consul, for the purpose of endeavouring 
to obtain an interview with Hash-JBktsh^ tiie 
Ba^a or Governor of Tetoan, who, from his 
encKmtous size,, we had heard represented fi& a 
curiosity weU wortii beholding: Mine Im^sI, 
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however, informed us that before we could ven- 
ture to traverse the town, it would be requi- 
site — as a guard from insult and violence 
— ^to be accompanied by a soldier of the Em- 
peror of Morocco, who would, for the remuner- 
ation of a dollar a-day, become answerable for 
our protection and safety. Though we at first 
thought this a manoeuvre of Mr. Bendurlack, 
in order to take a little money out of our 
pockets, we soon became convinced of the 
necessity of such an escort. As we passed 
the swarthy and savage Bedouins, enveloped in 
their cowled haiks, and armed with their long 
guns, scowling looks and the word A;Ae/A (dog) 
muttered between the clenched teeth, proved 
the enmity of these bigoted followers of the 
Prophet, which they, however, dared not shew 
more openly. But the children who rau 
after us in crowds were more prodigal of 
the marks of their regard. Shouts and 
hisses of execration were more than once 
followed by stones and mud, when the jani- 
zary would cause a diversion in our favour by 
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lustily laying about him with his stave, and 
thus dispersing for a time this nest of young 
hornets. 

Amidst this sort of skirmishing, we reached 
the house of Mr. Butler, our vice-consul, from 
whom we met with every civility, and who 
offered to procure for us an interview with his 
excellency the Basha ; but telling us at the same 
time, that, for a peep at his bloated person, 
was expected from every traveller the offering 
of a doubloon, he deterred us from the desire 
of satisfying our curiosity at such an expense, 
but offered to procure us a sight much better 
worth beholding — viz., a sort of joust or tour- 
nament which was to take place on the follow- 
ing day on the occasion of a marriage feast; 
and when he assured us we might see to ad- 
vantage some Barbaresque feats of horseman- 
ship, we gladly acceded to this arrangement, 
took our leave, and, under the watchful care 
of Hassan, our janizary, regained in safety 
the abode of Mr. Bendurlack, where we passed 
the remainder of the day in taking Arabic 
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lessons from^ and sketches of, our beautiful 
and amiable friends, Esther and Seemah. 

Next morning, according to appointsimt, 
we assembled at a large open space or square 
near the confines of the city, and, whilst await- 
ing the arrival of the bridal party, had ampk 
food for contemplation and remark. It hap- 
pening to be the day on which was held the 
sok^ or mari^et, crowds of people came in from 
the country with their wares, displaying, at 
the same time, the most motley and Taried 
groups, amongst which were conspicuous a 
few Bedouins of the Desert, who, with strings 
of camels laden with dates, had arrived to 
dispose of their loads, or to exdiange than for 
the commodities offered by the town. These 
men displayed the most uncouth and savage 
appearance. Their garments cmisisted fre- 
quently of nought save the dark, striped 
woollen haik, from beneath the ample hood 
of which their scowling looks proclaimed to- 
wards us the most deadly hatred;^ and appre- 
hemdons only of the consequences, aj^ajced 
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to deter them from giying ua a taste of the 
contents of their long-barrelled guns, or trying 
on our persons the edge c^the crooked khunjur^ 
or dagger, with which they were all armed. 

The scene^ however, was truly character- 
istic. The scanty covering of dark woollen 
or hair cloth, hastily pitched in the shape of 
tents — ^the hi(»rses fastened by the fore-leg to 
their pickets, with their cumbrous saddle-gear 
and iron shovel-shaped stirmps, whose sharp 
comers did also the duty of spurs — ^the plain- 
tive and angry cry so frequently uttered by 
the camd when forced to kneel in order eitiier 
to receive or be divested of his load — ^the un^ 
couth and bizarre figures of the country- 
women, who, shrouded from head to foot, 
wore, moreover, broad-brimmed straw-hats of 
the most i^paliing dim^udons — ^the pouting 
lips, white teeth, and wodly head of a luckless 
son of Senegal, who, in the train of a caravan, 
had found his way across the great desert of 
Sarah — these, and fi% other novel sights 
which have now escaped from memory, rivetted 
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our curious gaze on a spectacle so entirely 
new. It was the "African Desert" trans- 
planted into the centre of population, although 
a barbarous one; and, amidst the fertility of 
a genial clime, we were enabled to contemplate 
at ease the wild children of its parched and 
hurning wastes. 

Our curiosity was far from satisfied, when 
ti cloud of dust, accompanied by distant and 
discordant sounds, announced the approach 
of the procession, which, at last, amidst a din 
of, — ^to us, — ^the strangest music, next made its 
appearance. The principal object seemed to 
be a large unwieldy sort of sedan-chair, which, 
carried on the shoulders of several men, was 
preceded by clarionets, tom-toms, and other 
discordant instruments. 

In front of these musicians came a large 
rabble on foot — some armed with long 
staves, others with swords and daggers, who, 
with much noise and gesticulation, were en- 
gaged as they went along, in mimic warfare 
amongst themselves, in which they were imi- 
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tated by several horsemen closing the proces- 
sion, and who, putting their chargers at full 
speed, would gallop on its flanks, discharge 
their muskets with loud shouts, wheel sud- 
denly about, and then instantly regain their 
former positions. 

We were informed that the bride was safely 
boxed in the vehicle carried in the midst of 
her friends ; but that, in order to manifest a 
due reluctance to quit the virgin state, it was 
requisite she should be forcibly carried off by 
her future husband, after a proper degree of 
resistance had been manifested by the escort. 
No sooner had she reached the centre of the 
square, than the bridegroom, with his adher- 
ents — some on foot, and others mounted — ap- 
proached from an opposite direction, and a 
scene of tumult occurred which it is difficult 
to imagine. The music (if such it could be 
called) struck up a louder livelier tune, swords 
were brandished, and, amidst shouts and yells,, 
under the discharge of musketry, the opposing- 
parties — horse and foot — mingled in appa- 
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rently deadly conflict, which ended in the 
defeat of 1^ lady's party, who was then car- 
ried off in triumph by her amorous suitor* 

Though the generality of the horses were 
of an inferior quality, still we observed amongst 
them some noble Barbs, and they were all 
under the most admirable control. The horse- 
man at full speed discharged his piece, when, 
as if by magic, his steed was instantly on his 
haunches, wheeled about, and the next second 
flying from a pursuer; he who thus fled, load- 
ing in the meantime for another encounter. 
This appears to be the system of actual war- 
fare amongst the Bedouins; and although it 
may not be a matter of much wonder that 
little slaughter should be committed in the 
field, it is no less surprising that during these 
sham fights, amidst the crowds c£ a populous 
eity, more frequent accidents do not occur, as 
they seldom or never use blank cartridge on 
such festive occasions, but are generally loaded 
with ball. 

The construction of the bridle ensures iJie 
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great command they have over their horses, and 
which enables them to halt on the spot in the 
midst of tiie most rapid and headlong career; 
nor will this appear surprising when we 
describe liie instnun^it of torture placed in 
the poor animal's mouth. To the bit is fas- 
tened a ring armed on the upper side with 
sharp points. The under jaw being passed 
through this, and the cheek of the bit, acting 
as a leyer, presses the top of the circular piece 
of iron against the roof of the mouth, so that 
the least check of ^e bridle must be produc- 
tive of dreadful pain to that most sensitive 
part of the horse. 

As has been ahreadj remarked, we saw but 
few horses of a superior stamp; and, indeed, 
the Barb, although it can, no doubt, boast of 
a good deal of Arab blood, ' is a far inferior 
speci€s to the actual race of Arabia. The 
horses of West Barbary shew much breeding 
about the head. The small and tapering nose, 
expanded nostril, and large eye, betoken their 
Desert origin; but, in other points, they have 
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sadly degenerated from their Nedjdi* ancestors; 
being leggy, under-limbed, carrying no barrel, 
and, moreover, generally goose-rumped to a 
deformity ; still they are superior in point of 
speed and bottom to the Spanish horse, as has 
been so often proved on the race-course of 
Gibraltar. 

Getting soon tired of the monotony of Te- 
tuan, we determined on proceeding across the 
country to Tangiers, a long march of upwards 
of forty miles ; and accordingly, through the 
intervention of Mr. Bendurlack, having se- 
cured horses for ourselves, donkeys to carry 
the baggage and provisions, with a guard to 
escort us to our destination — after taking a 
tender farewell of his handsome daughters, and 
duly remunerating the old Israelite for all his 
trouble — ^we on a beautiful morning towards 
the end of May turned our backs on Tetuan^ 
and entered the fertile valley, which runs for 
niany a long mile in a westerly direction, and 

* That part of Arabia whence comes the purest breed 
of horses. 
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is watered by numerous brooks and rivulets 
that appear to maintain a perpetual verdure 
along their enamelled banks, which often pre- 
sented scenery of the most beautiful descrip- 
tion. Every plant of the favoured land of 
Andalusia seemed to be indigenous to this 
clime : — ^the ilex, the palmitto, the cork-tree, 
crowned the heights ; whilst the course of the 
brooks was at once concealed and made mani- 
fest by the rhododendron, the large cistus, and 
the pink flowers of the oleander, which rose in 
gay clusters from their rocky beds. Waving 
barley and rich pasture fields appeared on each 
side, the latter so green and luxuriant, that 
— ^but for the ungainly forms of numerous 
camels grazing therein — ^the spectator might 
have imagined himself in the verdant mea- 
dows of Old England, instead of the vicinity 
of that great and boundless Desert of Africa, 
from which he was, however, separated by the 
gigantic chain of Atlas. 

Though frequently up to our very saddle- 
girths in verdure and cultivation, we saw no 
signs of habitation, and therefore, about mid- 
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day, — ^halting near afouatain under the i^hade 
of some fine oid tzees, aft^ turning our hoisea 
adrift to provide ftar themsdyes, — we spread 
our proviisions on the gre^isward, invited our 
escort to partake of the feast, when M^liomedaD:* 
and Chri^ian — ^Believer and Infidel — ^forget- 
ful alike of fi)rmer enmity and feuds, assuaged, 
hunger together, and washed down the meal — 
we with long draughts of good Spanish wine, 
they with the cool and. limpid water of the 
Ain-e-Sdeed, or "New Fountain," on whose 
margin we were thus socially bivouacked. 
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THE AFRICAN EXPEDITION. 

" Nay, but this dotage of our Adjutant-Genersl 
Overflows the measure : those his goodly eyes, 
That o*er the files and musters of the war 
Have glow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now turn 
The office and devotion of their view 
Upon a tawny front : his captain's heart, 
Which in the scuffles of great fights hath burst 
The buckles on his breast, reneges all temper." 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

In out last Chapter we left a joyous party 
revelling under the spreading branches and 
close dark foliage of the Ilex trees over- 
shadowing the " Ain-e-Sdeed," or New Foun- 
tain : the source of a clear brook, whose mur- 
muring waters, diffusing a refreshing verdure 
around, as they flowed towards the setting sun, 
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were now turned to account by the party 
seated on their flowery margin, in cooling 
sundry bottles of Xeres and Malaga, wherewith 
to recruit and renovate their wearied, way- 
worn frames. . 

But let us endeavour to describe the posi- 
tion we had taken up, and where we now 
found ourselves so comfortably bivouacked. 

The construction of the " Ain " (fountain) 
was probably the charitable act of some pious 
Mussulman, who, ere he took his departure for 
the abode of the Houris, had endeavoured thus 
to atone to posterity for many a deed of 
treachery, rapine, and falsehood, with which 
he may have had to reproach himself during a 
long and misspent life. But no matter, as to 
its origin; the "New Fountain" occupied one 
of the most enviable sites imaginable, even in 
this most delightful of 'climates. It was situ- 
ated on the summit of a thickly- wooded ridge 
connecting the distant and snow-capped Atlas 
with the hilly Peninsula,* of which Mons 

♦ This part of Western Barbary is inhabited by an 
aboriginal set of Berbers, c^ whom little is known. 
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Abila forms the apex, thecoasts cf the Medi- 
terranean the sides, and the road 'betweea 
Tetoan and Tangiers the base. 

From Tetnan, the path — as abeady de- 
scribed — ^wound through a verdant Talley^ 
along the banks of an deander-coTered stream, 
rmming in an easterly direction, until the 
tradk reached the foot of that spur of .tiie 
{&.t1aB on which stood the afore-meutiained 
fountain. Here the scenery suddenly dnmged: 
from grsen fields of waging barl^ and Tidk 
pasture, from the gaudy flowers of the oleaor 
der, the gum cistns, and rhododendron, on 
whidi the eye had long feasted, it snddenfy 
jsncQunteved the ^' brown horrotrs" and deep 
shade of the ilex and noble cork trees, throw* 
ang their protecting InrandieB tusross the steep 
andravinenlike path, which jidw, — >r0BBmloiImg 
the dry b^ of a numntain tocEeni^— 4ed the 

gearedy adknowledgiiig flie autfaorily of the fimpenir 
of Morocco, fmd who are of so unru^ and tteochflQEouB 
a disposition, that no European has jet ventured to 
penetrate iheir fastneaseoy which may therefore still be 
xegarded.as ^' terra incognita" to llie lavilized world. 
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weary traveller through huge and cruinbling 
masses of rook, and over the gnarled, pro- 
truding, and time-worn -roots of trees, to the 
mimmit of the Pass, where the " Ain-e-Sdeed " 
poured forth its cool and limpid wcrters, gently 
meandering down the opposite dedlivity to the 
westward, and fertilizing the boundless plain 
of waving Terdure, which appeared to stretch 
to the veiy shores of the Atlantic and the 
cave-worn diSs of Cape Spartel. 

But 'in our admiration of inahimfirte nature, 
we have hitherto overlooked the group who 
were then eiijoying, under a sunshiny and 
T^loudless sky, and fanned liy a refreshing 
breeze, all the benefits which bountiful Nature 
fQipeared to have so iprofusely .scattered at 
4heir feet. 'Let 'us therBfoEe caU the iroll, and 
march past in review order, for the inspection 
.of the indulgent readei;, the worthies of whom 
iitwas composed. 

It willlje Tecollected, that on escaping from 
drill and pipe-clay at Gibraltar, wje lad made 
?up our minds to enjoy to the adsmcsst ^the few 
days of liberty which so gladly opened before 
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US : however, it was written that even our re- 
laxation should be observed according to mili- 
tary rule, and scarcely had the felucca on 
which we embarked gracefully swung round 
Europa Point, and launched into the current 
of the Straits, than all hands were piped on 
deck to form a council of war,* 

Amongst the members of this assembly were 
to be recognised two or three old acquaintances. 
Sandy's red nose shone forth with its accus- 
tomed splendour, putting us, however, in some 
slight trepidation on account of our ammuni- 
tion and powder-flasks. The " King " inhaled 
the fragrant weed with becoming majesty; 

* A strong- current invariably sets from the Atlantic 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. Vessels entering 
them at night with a westerly wind, and failing \xi fetch 
the latter port, are often carried round the southern 
extremity of the rock, and sometimes remain for weeks, 
as it is denominated, " back-strapped" on its eastern 
side, untU a ^' Levanter" wind enables them to contend 
against the current, and weather Europa Point. Many 
theories have been adduced to account for this great 
influx to an inland sea, already abundantly supplied 
with water by the discharge of so many large rivers 
into its basin. 
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but the life and soul of the party was a new 
actor on the scene, to wit — the Marquis, so 
denominated from claiming the high advantage 
of being a sprig of nobility, proving himself a 
very good-natured but idle scion of the same, 
who had visited Gibraltar in order to spend his 
money, destroy time, and kill ennui. In fact, 
I believe the Marquis to have been, in con- 
junction with old Hadge, the principal mover 
and promoter of this same " African Expedi- 
tion." He had come out to the Mediterranean 
well crammed with the legendary lore of 
Spanish and Moorish story; and forgetting 
that the good old times of chivalry and ro- 
mance had long since departed this life, was 
frequently led to imagine himself the Cid, Don 
Quixotte, or at least a Gil Bias. Nor did we 
fail, as will be shewn in the sequel, to extract 
abundant matter of amusement from those 
strange fancies of a man, who was otherwise 
endowed with no ordinary degree of intelli- 
gence and information. Another important 
member of the expedition was a corpulent 
little military gentleman, whom, from some 
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real or fancied resemblanoe to that iUnstrious 
personage, we had denominated Mr. Piokwick. 
Mr. T., a civilian, old Hadge Mahomet, the 
Moorish merchant, and the Author, comfpleted 
the council of war which assembled an the 
confined deck of the felucca, now gaily daiHsing 
o'er the crested !bi!lowB of the Straits, as «he 
rapidly scudded before the favouring boreeze^ 
which bellied out her huge latine rsaik, and 
with the aid of the current, drove her along at 
the rate of eight or ten knots an hour. 

The long and deep debates of tihds learned 
aHsranbly need not be here recorded:: suffice it 
to say, that the Author was dubbed generaJiis- 
fiimo and commandjsr-in-chief of the ^' Afiricau 
Expedition,'' and hh first act of authority wai& 
to order an immediate inspection of the comr 
missariat stores, which important department 
wafi consigned to the charge of Mr« Fickwidk* 
Bandy was appointed Assistant Af^irtant- 
<^eral to the forces, with the local rank of 
colonel-; whilflt iittle George, the young tiger 
of the Marqfuds, on taking the shilling, was 
immediately exalted to the gra-de of " orderly 
corporal." 
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It appeared from an attenthre siir\r^ of the 
commissariat, that we might safdy indidge in 
a tiffin, -vdiioh was accordingly 43oon spread on 
the deck, and almost as speedily demolished^ 
after which the soothing weed, rand the amus- 
ing stories of old Hadge — all relating to the 
country n^e were ^about to visit — whiled away 
the few hours which elapsed ere we came to 
anchor in the Martine xiyer. 

Out inland nayigatian, debarkatian, and 
halt at the Custom House haye already been 
described — and the only ev^ent which marked 
our first night on the Jkfncan shore were some 
little irregularities committed liy the Assistant- 
£idjutaait-^6eneral ; who, imfeortunately, gut into 
that state of excitement commonly known % 
the mawsR of intoxicatiim, for which breach of 
militaiy discipline the 'general-commfluder-in-- 
chief was pleased to dispense with Ms further 
services on the staff, and to appoint as his 
successor ihe Marquk, who felt not a little 
jxroud at this unexpected ;advanoement in mi* 
litary rank. 

JSttention has already been made of the 
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I^eautiful daughters of mine host Bendurlack 
at Tetuan: the stately Esther and the fasci- 
nating Seemah; but we have not yet stated 
what effect their charms, or at least those of 
the latter, produced on the heart of the sus- 
ceptible marquis. 

The first day of our arrival had not elapsed 
^re he was securely netted in Cupid's toils. 
Unfortunately, however, he was not acquainted 
with either Spanish or Arabic, the only tongues 
in which the fair Jewesses were conversant; 
and although he fancied he had done won- 
derful execution with the language of the eyes, 
still that occasionally failing to convey the 
meaning of his burning sighs, I was often 
begged by my adjutant-general to be the me- 
dium of expressing in that most appropriate 
of languages, the sonorous Castilian — those 
soft and tender nothings he destined for her 
listening ear. 

Being thus made a confidant insured me an 
endless source of amusement; and as reclining 
on rich carpets at the feet of the lovely sisters, 
and translating a mafagon the dulcet sayings 
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of the Marquis to Ms love Seemah, I managed 
occasionally, on my own account, to put in a 
word or two aside for the dark-eyed Esther. 

With the usual proneness of women on such 
occasions, they slyly lent themselves to my 
design of "trotting out" the Marquis, who, at 
last, became so desperately in love, that he- 
consulted me as to the best way of making, 
in due form, a proposal of marriage, and whe- 
ther I considered it would be derogatory to 
his position in society for him to take unta 
himself, " for better for worse," so charming a 
creature, who — although a Barbarian — ap- 
peared to unite in her own dear person all the 
amiable qualifications of her sex. 

"My good fellow," replied I, ^* quite the 
contrary. I think she would be an ornament 
to the British nobility ; and only conceive what 
a sensation she would cause at Almack's, hang-^ 
ing lovingly on your protecting arm in all the 
splendour of her Eastern accoutrements!" 

This idea appeared to tickle him amazingly, 
and to clinch his nearly fixed purpose of speak- 
ing to " pa." It was not, however, my inten- 
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tion to allow the joke to go thus far; and we 
were interrupted, in a long conversation on. the. 
subject by Mr. Sandy, who informed me that 
Hadge Mdiomed had. some Gonmiunication of 
importance to make. 

On repairing to Badge's apartment I fidund 
the old gentleman very comfortably seated oa. 
his carpet, iu company with. Mr. Pickwick and. 
the King; whilst, judging from their laughter- 
looking countenances, they appeared to be en* 
joying some joke or other most amazingly. 

On being admitted into the council, Sandy, 
who acted as spokesman, stuttered out as fol-- 
lows: — "You know, general, the partiality 
the Marquis has to the kilt, and how proud he 
is of what he considers his good leg; now, we 
want, on the strength of this, to have a regular 
rise out of him. Old Hadge has promised hia 
aid on the occasion, and we only await your 
excellency's permission to carry the same, into 
effect." 

" I have no objection," repliedl, " provided 
it be not in breach of good order and military 
discipline; but let us hear the scheme." 
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He then explained that Hadge had pro- 
mised to obtain ua an interview with the 
Basha : Bash-Hash, Bt which the Marquis was 
to be paradied " sans culottes," previoudy un- 
dergoing the operation of having his legs 
shaved. 

This was too good a joke to lose; but I sug- 
gested that, as he would never agree to the 
latter part of the business whilst in his sober 
senses, we had better defer the whole proposal 
until after dinner, when we should have plied 
him with a little wine. This plan, which was 
agreed to, succeeded admirably. With a little 
flattery he was easily persuaded that his ap- 
pearance without inexpressibles would be most 
imposing; at the same time, we hinted that, 
as Hash-Bash entertained a great aversion to 
hairy legs,, the assistance of soap and razor 
would be most advisable; and to tills he also 
consented, provided that I would likewise sub- 
mit to the: operation, to which I immediately 
acceded* 

Barbers were there&re pkced in requisitbn. 
On their arrival, I retired with one of the 
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knights of the soapsuds into an adjoining 
• room, where, — ^instead of allowing him to com- 
mence operations, — I began, after a short time, 
to be loud in my complaints as to his extreme 
awkwardness in cutting and maiming me most 
unmercifully. I could hear, through the thin 
partition which divided us, the Marquis ex- 
ulting uncommonly at having secured the most 
skilful artist of the two, who soon divested his 
i- supporters of all resemblance to those of Esau. 
After a reasonable delay, I went to see how he 
was getting on, loudly grumbling, at the same 
time, on the sufferings I had endured, which, 
I said, had almost incapacitated me from pull- 
ing on my pantaloons. 

J found my gallant adjutant-general sur- 
rounded by our whole party, seated on a low 
chair, and complacently surveying his now 
smooth and shining drum-sticks, which the 
barber was giving a last polish to with a nap- 
kin; and as he appeared perfectly satisfied 
with their appearance, I proposed that he 
should continue in his present costume, calling 
at the same time for brandy-ahd- water and 
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cigars, with which we had seen the evening 
pretty well advanced, when the Marquis, be- 
coming a "little disguised with regard to 
liquor,'* was ordered off by me to his room. 
In the face of good order and military subor- 
dination he chose to resist my lawful com- 
mands. A court-martial was the immediate 
consequence; the prisoner was found guilty, 
and sentenced to receive instanter two dozen 
stripes, in such a manner as could be most con- 
veniently administered, by the peculiar arrange- 
ment of his evening costume. 

" Prisoner," said I, in a stern tone of voice, 
^' you have heard the punishment awarded to 
you; place yourself, therefore, on the table in 
a suitable posture, that your sentence may be 
immediately carried into execution." 

" General, I'll see you d — d first," was the 
mutinous reply; whereupon I ordered all my 
staff to seize him up, and administer at once 
the punishment in question. This was effected, 
not without a fierce struggle, in which tables, 
chairs, and decanters were dancing Scotch 
reels in every direction. The culprit was, 
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however, at last secured; but the whole house 
had been alarmed by the uproar; and just as 
Sandy was, with extended hand and a vigorous 

arm, dealing forth the stripes on na 

matter what, and of which Mr. Pickwick was, 
as acting drum-major, carefully keeping the 
account, a whole posse burst into the room, 
and, — shocking to relate, — amongst the lest 
the lovely Seemah ! 

The sight of her completely paralysed the 
unfortunate Marquis, and his struggles in- 
stantly ceased. That he should have been 
beheld by the object of his idolatry in such an 
ignominious posture suddenly prostrated his 
proud spirit. Like the " pursued bird," who^ 
when not seeing, fancies itself unseen, and 
conceals its head under its wing;* so did the 
poor adjutant-general bury his face in' his 
hands, received without flinching the remain- 
ing portion of the sentence awarded, and then 
went to conceal his bitter feelings of shame in 
the darkness and solitude of his own chamber. 

* The ostrich, it is said, when hard pressed by its 
pursuers, lies down, conceals its head under its wing^ 
and is then taken without resistance or trouble. 
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Although^ in a military point of view, in- 
subordination ranks amongst the blackest of 
crimes, yet it being a first ofience, — in con- 
sideration of the severity of the punishment,— 
and the humiliation he had endured, together 
with an expression of the greatest contrition, 
his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, after 
severely animadverting in next day's orders 
on the conduct of the Marquis, was pleased, 
under all these circumstances, to allow him to 
retain his post of adjutant-general to the forces 
engaged in the " African Expedition." 

But the poor Marquis was completely crest- 
fallen; he no longer passed the fleeting hours 
in communion sweet with the lady of his love : 
no longer seated at her feet did he dare to bask 
in the warming glances of her ebon eyes, which 
so eloquently were wont to respond to the ex- 
pressive pantomime of his ovra melting looks. 
Those Houri orbs on which the very breath of 
his existence appeared to depend were now 
most sedulously avoided until the very instant 
of our departure, when, as the cavalcade was 
mustered before the door of Mr. Bendurlack's 
t2 
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hostellerie, and I was about to give the signal 
to march, mj adjutant-general was reported 
absent. 

A sudden commotion was heard within the 
ladies' apartments : we all rushed thither to 
ascertain the cause, when to our astonishment 
we beheld the Marquis with the fair Seemah 
in his arms, and attempting to snatch from 
her pouting lips a last and parting salute, to 
which the pretty Jewess, half angry and half 
amused, was offering the most determined re- 
sistance, her sister standing by, convulsed with 
laughter, and all the rest of the establishment 
looking on in mute wonder and surprise. 

It was already long past the hour I had 
named for our departure; so, waxing exceeding 
wroth at all this delay, I ordered up my troops, 
who, forcibly seizing the love-sick swain, 
bundled him out neck and crop, tossed him: 
into a high-peaked Moorish saddle; — ^the word 
was given to march — ^and we left, probably 
for ever, the good town of Tetuan, old Hadge, 
and Mr. Bendurlack s abode, together with his 
pretty daughters Esther and Seemah. 

Such is a soldier's life! — ^here to-day and 
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gone tO'inorrow ! — and the Marquis was pro-r 
bably, — ^like ourfriend Corporal Trim, — ^musing 
in a melancholy mood over its changing vicis- 
situdes, as I closed up with him on the line 
of march when a few miles distant from Tetuan. 
The poor devil, looking most woe-begone, was 
firing oflf volleys of heart-rending sighs, whilst 
I maintained a dignified and silent reserve ; at 
last edging up to me — "General," he com- 
menced, " I am aware that I have rightly 
incurred your displeasure, though I hope your 
Excellency* will make allowance for my ex- 
cited state of feelings ; but in all the pangs of 
separation I have one sad remaining comfort, 
which is : that I am convinced the dear crea- 
ture sincerely sympathizes with me, and re-j 
spends to my devoted attachment." 

"And pray," asked I,- "what right have 
you to come to such a conclusion?" 

" At the moment when you so cruelly tore, 
me from her arms," replied he, " when I was 
about to seal the assurance of my everlasting 

* The Marquis was so completely impressed with 
the reality of our respective titles, that this was his 
usual mode of address. 
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faith on those ruby lips, I fdt a delicioiis tear 
fall from her heavenly eye on my flushed and 
feverish countenance; what greater proof could 
I have?" 

I could have informed the amorous youth, 
that had such a celestial dew-drop existed any- 
where but in his own imaginaticm, its source 
might have been traced to mirth — not love or 
sorrow; but I thought it cruel to destroy the 
pleasing illusion, and therefore, to turn the 
conversation, asked him what were the con- 
tents of a jar which I observed he had sus- 
pended with great care at his saddle bow. 

" That," said the Marquis, " is honey." 

"Honey! why, my good fellow, have you 
not had enough of the sweets of love, without 
cloying your stomach with such trash?" 

" Ohl 'tis not to eat," was the reply. 

" And in the name of heaven, what for 
then?" asked L 

" Why," gravely rejoined the Marquis, 
" Sandy told me that we were to cross to-day 
some part of the Desert, where the wind is so 
scorchingly hot that unless the face were well 
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anointed with honey, the skin would come off 
like an orange peel." 

I immediately saw through Master Sandy's 
device of making a sweet countenance of the 
Marquis's phiz; but, after shaving his legs, I 
thought it would be cruel to make a fly-trap 
of his physiognomy, and therefore resolved to 
get possession of the valuable elixir, without, 
however, betraying the nature or author of the 
conspiracy. 

At this moment a turn in the road brought 
us on a rather numerous string of laden camels : 
there was some confusion in the caravan, 
owing to one of these " ships of the Desert"* 
having apparently foundered, as he was in a 
recumbent posture, and giving vent to those 
melancholy and plaintive cries, which, during 
the process of loading or unloading, are often 
uttered by this patient and enduring animal, 
and must be so well remembered by every 
Eastern traveller. 

A bright thought suddenly struck me: 

* The camel is so called by the Arabs, 
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turning abruptly to the Marquis, and point- 
ing to the suffering beast, I hastily ex- 
claimed that those were the roars of a lion, 
who, having evidently made an attack on the 
caravan, had mortally wounded the prostrate 
camel, and that, as these ferocious animals 
always went in numerous herds, it was neces- 
sary to prepare for instant combat; that he 
must immediately ride to the rear and bring up 
the stragglers : " but," added I, " lest in your 
hurry anything should happen to that valuable 
antidote against the dreadful Simoom^ of the 
Desert, you h^d better let me take charge of 
the jar." 

The Marquis, proud of being employed on 
active service, imslung his rifle, put spurs to 
his horse, and as he went off in fiery haste on 
his important mission, I consigned the jar, 
together with its contents, to the clear waters 
of a brook which was gurgling past, a few 
yards below the narrow path, here, nearly 
blocked up by the lion-vanquished camel. 

Left alone to my meditations, I was slowly 
pacing along, lost in admiration of the sur- 
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rounding beauties of the scene, and my nag, 
abandoned to his own guidance, had proceeded 
to a considerable distance, when I was sud- 
denly awakened from my reverie by the rapid 
clattering of hoofs along the flinty path ; and,, 
shooting past me like a fiery meteor, the King, 
enveloped in flames and smoke, — after in vain 
endeavouring to pull up, — ^threw himself off his 
horse, and as he rolled like a maniac amongst 
the long grass, kept exclaiming, "The powder- 
flask ! the powder-flask !" 

The case was soon apparent. From some 
unknown and mysterious cause, one of the 
capacious pockets of his shooting-jacket, well 
crammed with paper and other combustible 
stores, was on fire; and as amidst the latter 
was included a well-filled horn of powder, his 
majesty's situation was at that identical mo- 
ment none of the most enviable in the world. 

No time was, however, to be lost in asking 
questions ; and ere the whole party had come 
up, the King was " extinguished,'' and I then 
began to inquire " as how " all this had 
happened. 
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On recovering the power of utterance, he 
indignantly exclaimed, ^^ It was all the fanlt 

of that d d Marqnis; and I'll pay him off 

for it yet;" when I learnt that my adjutant- 
general, in the warmth of his zeal to dose up 
the line of march, not finding his verbal in- 
junctions sufficiently attended to, (particularly 
considering the urgency of the case, when his 
general was probably at that moment under 
the fangs of the monsters of the Desert,) find- 
ing, I say, such blameable lukewarmness 
manifested on the approach of peril, had pro- 
ceeded to make use of more striking argu- 
ments, by belabouring both men and steeds 
with the butt end of his rifle. 

The King, not approving of this summary 
proceeding, had grown refractory : in the en- 
suing struggle between them, the fowling- 
piece, slung at his shoulder, had accidentally 
gone off and set fire to the shooting-jacket; 
the horse, frightened by the explosion, ran 
away, and his majesty, through the medium 
of the aforesaid well-filled powder-flask, had 
nearly taken his departure to the seventh hea- 
ven, in the shape of a sky-rocket. 
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It was some time ere, — order being restored, 
— we resumed our march, which brought us at 
last to the " Ain-e-Sdeed," where we left the 
whole party so agreeably employed in washing 
away (but not with the waters of Lethe) all 
the effects of their late fatigues. 

Time fled; the rosy bowl passed rapidly 
round ; all bad blood, allayed by the soothing 
liquid, had long ceased between his majesty 
and the adjutant-general; when at last the 
slanting rays of the western sun warned us to 
the saddle, as we had still some twenty good 
miles between us and Tangiers, which we 
must either reach that night before the closing 
of the gates, or sleep alfresco under the wide 
canopy of heaven. 

Not liking the latter alternative — ^particu- 
larly as the state of the commissariat did not 
promise a very sumptuous bivouac supper — 
we descended to the plain, which, like a bound- 
less carpet of verdure spreading beneath our 
feet, seemed at last to lose itself in the far At- 
lantic; and urging on our jaded cattle through 
waving meads of luxuriant pasture, which 
often reached to our very saddle girths, we — 
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as twilight was fast verging into darkness — 
descried the far minarets of Tangiers. 

Ko time was to be lost : a chance still re- 
mained of our arriving ere the Cerberus of the 
place had closed the gates on us for the night. 
However, that chance seemed but slight when 
we began to consider the state of our wayworn 
steeds. 

In vain was the sharp edge of the shovel- 
shaped iron stirrup applied to their bleeding 
flanks ; in vain were used the enforcing argu- 
guments of stick and whipcord ; the poor 
brutes were completely done up, and even 
with the help of the cruelly severe bits in their 
mouths, could scarcely be kept on their legs.* 

♦ Notwithstanding the assertions of many travellers 
to the contrary, the Mahomedans, generally humane 
towards the inferior animals, make a striking exception 
to this rule as regards the treatment of their horses. 
The flanks of this noble creature are mercilessly lace- 
rated by the sharp edge of the flat iron stirrup, which 
cuts into them like a knife, whilst its bleeding mouth 
bears testimony to the dreadful severity of the bit — a 
circle encompassing the lower jaw, and which the least 
pull on the rein forces against the roof of the mouth, 
and brings the animal on his haunches in the midst o{ 
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It was now, and only now, we learnt that they 
had come the same road the day before, and 
had therefore been in motion nearly thirty-six 
hours with little or no food. 

This intelligence removed the faint shadow of 
hope under which we still kept up our flagging 
spirits : we made up our minds to bivouac 
supperless for the night, when one of our 
paxty — ^the son of the vice consul of Tetuan 
— ^whose horse was much better and fresher 
than the rest, and who was moreover ac- 
quainted with the authorities at Tangiers, 
kindly volunteered to ride on, and endeavour 
to have the gates kept open until our arrival. 
His proposal was gladly accepted. We pain- 
fully toiled on in his wake ; and as some, dis- 
mounted, slowly dragged along their horses by 

the most rapid career. If to this be added, that on dis* 
mounting, — after fastening his steed bj the foot to a 
picket planted in the ground, — the poor animal is, during 
a journey, frequently left by its master with little food, 
no grooming, and with the saddle often not removed from 
his back for days together, it may easily be imagined 
that the &te of the " high-mettled courser " under the 
dominion of Islam, is not to be envied. 
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the bridles, whilst others urged them forward 
from behind, we must have liome a strong re- 
semblance to the fag (and fagged) end of a 
retiring army; probably not an unapt repre- 
sentation of some of the stragglers in the re- 
treats of Moscow and Corunna. 

Even Hassan, our sturdy janizary — ^who, 
answerable with his head for our safe arrival* 
— ^was at last obliged to follow our example, 
and dismount. Hassan, a Christian renegade, 
who was by his own account a native of Spain, 
still spoke the Castilian with ease and fluency, 
and had, during that day's march, b^uiled 
many a weary mile by recounting to us the 
incidents of his varied and chequered history. 

Like so many others who were wont some 
years ago (to the shame, be it said, of the Eu- 
ropean powers) to share a similar fate, he had, 
whilst coasting along his native shores in some 
small craft, been taken by a Sallee rover, sold 

* Such is the antipathy of the intolerant natives of 
Barbary towards *^ Franks," that an escort of one or 
two soldiers from the emperor's guards is absolutely 
necessary to ensure the trayeller's safety, for which the 
janizary becomes responsible under the penalty of his 
head. 
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to a slave^ealer, and conveyed to Morocco ; 
where, finding that Catholicism, with the con* 
comitant of hard stripes and labour, did not 
suit his constitution, he suddenly became con- 
vinced of the truth of Mahomet's mission, 
adopted the turban, claimed the privileges of 
Islam, and after 'passing through adventures 
of love and war, of repose and travel, too long 
and numerous to be here detailed, at last found 
himself in his present responsible though un- 
pleasant situation, dragging along a tired 
horse through the deep sands by which is ap- 
proached the good town of Tankers. " Pero 
paciencia, no hay rimedio," (patience ! there 
is no help for it,) was the truly national re- 
mark of the apathetic Spaniard, now rendered 
doubly philosophical from the lips of the 
bearded Mussuhnan. Bepeating, therefore, 
" paciencia," with a few more expletives, and 
hard blows, we at last arrived at the castle- 
gate, just as bolt and bar were about to be 
drawn in our faces, in spite of the energetic 
remonstrances of our ambassador, who was 
pleading for a little more law. 

The patience of the old gate-keeper had 
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nearly evaporated as we approached : a couple 
of dollars, however, silenced the growl accom- 
{)anying our admittance. With difficulty we 
made our way by torch-light to the posada, 
kept by a son of Abraham, yclept Benoliel: 
great was our rejoicing on sitting down to a 
good supper; and sound wei^ our slumbers at 
the conclusion of that hard day's work. 

The following morning, after visiting the 
delightful gardens in the neighbourhood^ be- 
longing to the severalEuropean representatives, 
we called on the British consul-general : Mr. 
Drummond Hay, who received us with his 
wonted politeness and hospitality, which we 
experienced to the fullest extent during our 
stay at Tangiers ; whence, in a few days, we 
took our departure in the mail-boat for Ceuta, 
beat up the quarters of some friends in the 
Spanish garrison there, and returned to Gib- 
raltar after one of the pleasantest of trips, — 
thus bringing to a close " the African Expe- 
aition." 
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CHAPTER X. 

ACCOUNT OF " A FEW DAYS' SPORTING IN 
BARBARY," IN A LETTER TO THE AUTHOR * 

Town Range Barracks^ Gibraltar^ 
December 24, 18... 

My dear Napier — Your " Scenes and Sports," 
which appeared lately in this gamson, have 
produced, I think, amongst us a " Nimrodish '* 
spirit of the olden time — ^not but that many of 
our youthful sportsmen are game to the back 
bone, and frequently of the foremost (as you 
well know) with the Calpe hounds; but there 
are some amongst them, who, never having 
seen our old Indian friends of grunting pro* 



* The Author is indebted for the following narra* 
tion to his old friend and brother officer: Lieutenant 
Lacy, of the 46th Regiment. 
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pensities, much wished to have an encounter 
with the bristly foe, on the opposite coast of 
" Afric's burning shores." 

Having been a brother sportsman and fel- 
low actor in many of the well-told tales of 
your Indian exploits, I must give a short 
account of our endeavours to follow you in 
the " hog line," near Tangiers, a relation of 
which will, I think, amuse you, though, I am 
sorry to say we were not so successful as we 
ought to have been, owing, as usual, to my 
bad shooting, for which I was deservedly well 
abused ; but if not attended with great results, 
our trip was agreeable and pleasant, and I 
wish you had been of the party. Tou would 
not only, I think, have enjoyed yourself un- 
commonly, but have killed your pig in sport- 
ing style, with the old "double-barrel" and 
long carving-knife. In fact, we only required 
you to make our party complete, and many 
were the wishes expressed for your presence. 

Our preparations were soon completed, and 
we assembled in the mess-room to breakfast, 
on the morning of our departure, after a de- 
u2 
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lightfol ball at IVIr. S.'s, the American consul, 
who ab^ays gives such splendid parties, and 
whose Madeira, by-the-bye, is the best in the 
wdlrtt. 

A friend from the Emerald Isle had kindly 
offered us a passage to Tangiers in his yacht. 

Allow me, therefore, to introduce W , a 

most thorough Fat, and the owner of the Vam- 
pire, of about eight-and-forty tons, as neat a 
little craft as e'er skimmed o'er the ^^glad 
waters of the dark blue sea." In this he pro- 
posed taking four of us; and, without much 
difficulty, D'Eyncourt, Moffat, David Fyffe, 
and myself obtained a week's leave from the 
Governor; so that, on the morning I speak of, 
guns, pistols, and hunting-knives of all sorts, 
sizes, and shapes, — carpet-bags, — coats, — 
cloaks, &c. &c., were collected in the mess-room 
previous to our intended departure. About 
mid-day we embarked, and with a pleasant light 
breeze set sail from " The Rock," and were 
soon carried into the current of the Straits. 

I believe the coast on both sides is pretty 
well known to you, but yet I cannot help say- 
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ing a few words on the subject. The day was 
very fine, and lying on the deck, whilst bask- 
ing in the sun, we enjoyed the view of that 
beautiful line of hills beyond Cabrita Point, 
and those still more grand and magnificent 
mountains on the African shore, which, to- 
wards evening, under the rays of the setting 
sun, assumed a mellowness of tint and tone of 
colour baflSiing aU description. 

December is certainly not the finest month 
in the year for beholding a landscape in per- 
fection ; still — as you are aware — ev^n winter 
wears here a much gayer mantle than in the 
frigid north, and the garb of summer was still 
retained by the ever-green oak, the cork, the 
ilex, and a variety of other trees and plants 
peculiar to these favoured regions.* Feasting 

* On the 22nd of January, 1841, there was ice at the 
signal station at Gibraltar half an indi thick, which 
remained for several days, the height above the level 
of the sea being about 1400 feet. In the beginning of 
February of the same year, there was a very severe 
gale of wind, which deteined the dSrd B^imenty em- 
barked for the West Indies, in harbour from the 6th 
to the 23rd, and on the 6th an extraordinary fall of 
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our eyes with these fair sights, we glided past 
Tarifa, with its old Moorish towers that have 
stood the brunt of many a siege, its curious 
houses, and old-fashioned inhabitants,* and as 
it gradually became dusk, we were close under 
the African coast; but without sufficient light, 
and not knowing the harbour, we did not 
think it quite safe to venture into the anchor- 
age near the town. Having therefore got 
soundings, we let go anchor, and piped all 
hands to dinner after seeing everything safe 
and snug. 

Our host said he had nothing to give us; 
but, on our diving below, a right good round 

hail occurred, the stones being generaUy an inch and a 
half long, an inch in breadth and thickness, and of 
all kinds of curious shapes, many like long cut-glass 
smelling bottles, both of which circumstances are very 
unusual here. 

* I was informed by a Spaniard, that the women of 
Tarifa, Conil, and Marchena, all in the south coast, 
retain the privilege of partially concealing the face 
with a black shawl, worn over the head like a hood, 
and only leaving one eye exposed — a curious remnant 
of Moorish customs, secured to them, as I understood, 
by charter. 
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of English beef, with its accompaniments of 
carrots, turnips, &c., belied him. We set to 
work in earnest, and justice was soon per- 
formed on it in a most summary manner, ac- 
companied by copious libations of Guinness' 
best. It was Saturday night, — and though not 
at sea, — we considered ourselves entitled to our 
glass of grog and a song, which was given in 
first-rate style by David Fyffe, whose musical 
notes were softly breathed through the aro- 
matic atmosphere, caused by our lighted cigars. 
Our revels at last came to an end, and, closely 
stowed away in the body of the " Vampire," 
we at last resigned ourselves to balmy sleep. 
Next morning we were all up with the lark, 
got the ship under weigh, worked her into 
port at the expense of a rub or two of the 
keel, and then prepared for landing. 

Whilst the carpet-bags, cloaks, gun-cases, 
cigar-boxes, coats, Mantons, beef-tongues, ham, 
beer, wine, "backy," and brandy are being 
hoisted up, suppose we look at this mighty 
fortress which, only a short time since, held 
France in such sovereign contempt. 
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It is built in a small yalley, wMch gradnaDy 
slopes towards the sea. The hcmses are gene- 
rally flat*roofed «iid inegolar. A wall in- 
closes the town; and, in several parts, are 
strong-looking flanking bastions, particolarlj 
towards the Mediterranean^ and near tiie 
Water-gate. To the right is the citadel, a 
commanding point, built at the apex of a 
ridge of rock which runs upwards from Ihe 
shore. Altogether it appears from the water 
to be a strong-looking place; and, I dare say, 
when it was giren to the British as a dowry 
with Queen Catherine of Portugal at the tune 
she espoused Charles the Second of En^and, 
it was considered very formidable, though 
smce that period the walls have ofteaa be^ 
razed and rebuilt. 

Immediatdy on our landing we were con- 
ducted to &e house of our consul general: 
Mr. Drummozid Hay. On proceeding thither, 
we had an opportunity of observiB^ that aH 
these formidable-looking places, which we had 
supposed were bristling with cannon, only pos- 
sessed a few old rusty guns protruding from 
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the embrazures, mounted here and there, not 
on carria^s, bat upon logs of wood or parts 
of gun-carriages, and in fact anything that 
could be had, in order that a threatening 
mxLzzLe might be seen from the sea: as to 
the possibility of pointing the said guns, that 
appeared but a secondary consideration. . 

Mr. Hay having occasion to visit the go- 
vemor of the town, we accompanied him ta 
the residence of the latter. Our reception 
was by no means flattering, and we Mt his 
presence but little impressed with either his 
magnificence or urbanity. However, this did 
not annoy us. On our return, we busied oar* 
selves preparing for the mcnrrow's sport, and 
in this our kind friend Mr« Hay did his best 
to assist. He put us in the way of getting 
some of the natives to acc(»npany (wr party^ 
and introduced us to a flrst-rate i^ot — ^an 
American attached to the United States Con- 
sulship — ^who knew the country well, could 
speak Arajuc, and was eager to form one of 
the sporting expediticm we then contemplated. 
My friend T — , who was at the time staying 
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at Mr. Hay's, and busy with his pencil, also 
offered his services, so that our company was 
increased to seven. 

Regular Moorish "hunters," with many 
beaters, were engaged: provisions, tents, 
-horses, ponies, mules, jackasses, pots, and 
kettles, were all ordered to be in readiness hj 
six o'clock next morning; and after wander- 
ing about the town until we were tired, with 
a chance of being spit upon at every comer, 
we at last sate down to our dinners at Mr. 
Benoliel's fonda. I believe you, on a former 
occasion, have been at the same house, and of 
course enjoyed the pleasure of eating those 
greasy dishes so well seasoned with rancid 
butter and garlic, and fashioned by the delicate 
hands of that dark-eyed specimen of the daugh- 
ters of Israel, the probably once beautiful — 
but now rather passSe — Madame Ben; but, 
greasy or not, we got through the feast, washed 
lit well down with brown stout, followed by a 
glass of grog; under cover of which musquito 
dose, we turned in and slept soundly, imtil the 
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early muezzin-call awoke all the worthies of 
Islam to their morning devotions. 

Having accomplished our shooting toilet, 
strapped our guns at our backs, and swallowed 
our cup of coflFee, we endeavoured, as well as 
we could, each to mount his gallant steed, and 
bestride the mountain of pack-saddle which 
served to conceal their staring ribs and at- 
tenuated carcases. 

Our start was certainly ludicrous in the 
extreme; D'Eyncourt — ^late as usual — and as 
usual full of fun and frolic, was turning every- 
thing into ridicule; to him was committed the 
commissariat department. Fj^e, the epitome 
of "vaulting ambition," in mounting "fell 
o'er t'other side," was too fat to get up, but 
at last accomplished the task with great dif- 
ficulty. The ponderous frame of Moffat 
weighed down his horse, which tottered 
under its unusual burden. I got across a 
donkey — and barring an occasional kick — 
managed pretty well, and though having but 
one spur to assist me, " yet tliat was a piercer." 
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T — and our Transatlantic friend joined 
us in good time^ both much more respectably 
mounted. Our rear was brought up by a 
Moorish soldier, who, at the peril of his own, 
was answerable for the safety of our lives. 
Another vagabond, of the name of Sheriffe 
Mohammed, afforded us much amusement, and 
proved very usefuL Last, though not least, 
came the man of beef and porter — ^the steward 
of the yacht — ^the great Tompson, mounted 
on the top of the tents and provisions, and 
followed by one or two donkeys which he had 
in tow. Outside the town we were joined by 
our native friends the beaters. These men 
are almost outcasts from society, having per- 
haps committed the crime of murder or some 
such trifle, which has obliged them at first to 
quit the town — ^not from apprehension of the 
law — ^but from the fear of meeting with the 
same violent death at the hands of the friends 
of the deceased. The wandering life they con- 
sequently are obliged to lead, renders them, 
amongst other accomplishments, keen sports- 
men. Their chief was a fine handsome athletic 
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fellow, and led us to hope for capital sport. 
He was accompanied by seven or eight others 
of the same stamp as himself, with nine or 
ten dogs, most extraordinary-looking animals, 
and strongly-resembling that valuable breed 
denominated in India the ^' pariah." . 

We increased in numbers as we proceeded, 
every now and then adding a fresh recruit in 
the shape of a beater or dog. 

Our direction lay S.S.W. — Cleaving Cape 
Spartel a long way to our right — over a fine 
agricultural country; but as it was late in the 
season the ground presented no vegetation. 
After a march of about four hours, we entered 
a more hilly and wooded tract, when the 
directing Nimrod suggested that we should 
load, and make preparations for the work of 
slaughter. 

The Moormen — whose dress is at all times 
picturesque — ^now cased their legs in leathern 
greaves, and put on large aprons of the same 
material, somewhat resembling those worn by 
our pioneers. The process of charging their 
immense matchlocks being completed, and the 
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beaters having cut long staves, we again moved 
forward. 

Silence became the order of the day, and 
having left pots and pans behind us on an 
elevated piece of ground, with directions to 
Tompson to pitch the tents and commence 
culinary operations during our absence, we 
forthwith opened the campaign. The first 
care of our chief on coming to a favourite 
piece of ground (for he knew the country well, 
and the probable direction the "khunzeer"* 
would take) was to place us in a line, some 
distance apart, telling us to cover ourselves as 
much as possible behind the bushes, and await 
silently the approach of the game. In the 
meantime, our beaters — now to the amount of 
twenty — ^were sent with the dogs in a circuitous 
direction, to a point about the distance of a 
mile, with orders then to extend and beat 
toward us in a parallel line, taking advantage 
of the wind ; wild hog possessing — ^as you vrell 
know — ^in a most acute degree the senses of 

* Arabic for pig. 
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hearing and smell. All was now silence, and 
each stood on the tiptoe of expectation, gladly 
anticipating not only the pleasure of bagging' 
his boar, but also that of converting him into- 
savoury pork-chops, the demolition of which it 
was hoped would — on our return to a com- 
fortable dinner and snug tent — ^finally con- 
clude the operations of the day. 

Presently were heard faint and distant 
shouts, which, after continuing for a consider- 
able time, gradually increased in loudness as 
they became nearer, until the sight of a boar, 
viewed by one of the beaters, produced a loud 
simultaneous yell, to which a dog, having got 
on the scent, soon added the music of his me- 
lodious tones. 

The thrashing of the bushes began now to- 
be plainly heard; more pigs were roused from 
their shady lairs, the rest of the dogs gave 
tongue, the tumult increased, and every mo- 
ment became louder; until at last the old- 
tusked boar, a matronly sow, and a whole 
brood of young squeakers, burst forth at once 
from the thick covert, and were seen scamper- 
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ing across the small open space in front of our 
station. A well-sustained fire immediatelj 
commenced, and the shots fell thick and fast 
amidst the flying herd. 

" Hit him, by Joyc !" cried one. — ^" So have 
L" — ^^ I saw him tumble otbt into yonder 
bush!" — " Where the devil were you firing? 
your shots were whistling like hail about mj 
ears T' With these and fifty other griffinish* 
expressions, they all ran belter skelter into the 
wood in hot pursuit of the killed and wounded^ 
and I must confess I felt not a little ashamed 
at being seen with such a set of greenhorns. 
The old Moor — our father Nimrod — said 
nought; but only shrugged his shouldars in 
silent contempt, for he right well knew that 
not a shot had taken effect; both the thirsty 
soil and adjoining bushes being free from tell- 
tale stain or ^^ gouts o' blood." 

However, assuming Jacob Faithful's motto 
of " Better luck next time," we proceeded to a 

* The writer of this letter here betrays himself as an 
old Indian, the term " Grifl^ *' implying there a new 
hand or " Johnny Raw.** 
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fre^ piece of ground, formed another line, sent 
the beaters on again, and again we had the 
same repetition of noise and shouting ; but this 
time we were more successful, for on the firing 
of a gun by one of the beaters, and the yelping 
of the dogs, who evidently had come athwart 
a boar, the Yankee — ^to whom the noise was 
nearest — got a flying shot through the bushes, 
and floored his pig in right good style. The 
poor " khelb,"* one of those which we had 
despised, and whose " beard" we had laughed 
at in the morning from his ill-bred appearance, 
was in reality game to the back-bone, for he 
came boldly up with his foe, and seized him 
by the ear : he received, however, a severe 
wound in the flank, by which he was com- 
pletely disabled. 

Our next proceeding was — after lightening 
the " grunter " of all superfluities— ^to stow 
him securely on the back of a mule, in which 
operation our Moorish friends would give us 
no assistance ; but ere the already heavily 

* Arabic for dog. 
VOL. I. X 
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laden animal was out of sight, we beheld one 
of them snngly seated on the top of the still 
reeking carcase of the unclean beast, and in 
spite of religious prejudices apparently making 
himself Tery comfortable.^ 

This was, I am sony to say, our only tro- 
phy ; for haying next tried an oak wood with- 
out success, as the day was on the wane, — and 
being some distance fix)m our encampment, — ^it 
was considered advisable to retrace our steps, 
and we were therefore under the necessity of 
cont^ting ourselves with a single ^^ khunzeer.'^ 
To our great dismay, on our arrival at the 
ground of our expected camp, we found that 
the rascally Jew, Benoliel, had grossly deceived 
us with regard to the tents, which, in fact,, 
were nothing more than a blanket or piece of 
canvas hung across an horizontal pole, placed on 
two uptight stakes driven into the ground, 
and so small, that we began to consider if we 
could really stow ourselves under the scanty 

* The stricter Mahometans will not, for fear of con- 
lamination, use a European saddle, which is generally 
made of pig's skin. 
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covering ; our chief valet : Sheriffe Mohammed^ 
liady moreover, pitched th^n <»i the lowest spot 
of ground he could find, thereby giving us the 
benefit of the rain-water, as it flowed in tor- 
rents down the sides of the hill. 

To add to our wretched condition, the verj 
flood-gates of heaven now opened o'er our de- 
voted heads, and not only completely drenched 
us to the skin, but likewise saturated our 
carpet-bags. However, we put the best face 
we could on the matter ; and huddling close 
together, we consoled ourselves by grilling^ 
pork-chops, drinking stiffeners of grog, and 
obtaining some little additi<mal shelter under 
the thick clouds of smoke issuing from our 
lighted cigars. Matters were in this train, 
when suddenly the sounds of merriment and 
song came upon our ears, and our Moorish 
friend Mr. Sheriffe Mohammed, shoving his 
ugly phiz into the tent, said, ^^ Davy, come 
and see music." The vagabond had heard us 
call Fyffe familiarly by the name of " David," 
and immediately caught up the sobriquet. 

Anything for a change; so we all adjourned. 
x2 
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to the place of jollity, where a scene presented 
itself, which I think would have highly amused 
you. After the very difficult process of forcing 
my body through a gap which constituted the 
only doorway, I found myself in a hut built of 
sticks and brushwood laid against each other, 
and just high enough in the centre to admit of 
my standing upright. In the midst of this 
leafy bower blazed a huge fire, around which, 
in every position, sat and lay our hunters, 
beaters, and dogs. Smoking and drinking was 
the order of the day. We forthwith produced 
the " backy " and grog, of which our Mogra- 
bin* friends appeared nowise loath to partake. ' 
The cross-legged fashion of sitting was the | 
only one adapted to this place ; but our stiiF | 
European limbs would not admit of such a 
posture, and the consequence was that, by 
stretching them out, we burnt our feet in the 
fire; yet this was attended by one advantage 
— it dried our boots; but we were not here 

* The inhabitants of Barbary are so denominated, 
from the Arabic word " Moghrib,'* signifying the 
** West." 
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for the purpose of being put out to dry, and 
therefore, as soon as silence was commanded in 
many languages, we had a song from our 
Moorish friend, of which I believe none of us 
could make head or tail, either in the words or 
music; but having insisted that it was right 
good, they expected one in return from our 
party, and accordingly were accommodated 

with something lively from friend W , 

which was of course Greek to them. 

All this time the lads sucked in our grog 
like mother's milk, under such dense clouds of 
smoke that at last we could scarcely see each 
other; in both of which useful occupations we 
were keeping them company, when it was in- 
timated to us that we should hear something 
particularly good — ^what was considered the 
best song in Barbary, which few foreigners had 
ever heard, and called the " Dance in the gar- 
den, under the lotus tree ;" but the purport of 
this " Romaunt" will not bear to be committed 
to paper : suffice it to say, we had a most 
awful chorus, these wild savages clapping their 
hands to the tune, and increasing their gestures 
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and noise until they reached a pitch trldch 
^uite exhausted them. We were again called 
upon, and our great psahnist, ^^ David," will- 
ingly struck up the £EtYourite song of ^^ Old 
King Cole'' in his usual good style, and to the 
unbounded amusement of the hunters ; they 
vociferously joined in the chorus, sang right 
merrily, and laughed heartily at David's at- 
tempt to imitate the various instruments and 
professions alluded to in his song, the point of 
which they evidently understood; in fact, it so 
tickled their fancy that they " encored" it; 
and this time the chorus was even louder than 
before. 

I was sorry when we were obliged to go to 
Toost, it was such wretched work; the rain 
<^ame dripping in upon us, and we had besides 
scarcely room to lie down; none of the party 
was allowed to move after having once taken 
up a position; and in addition to the dis- 
^^omfort of this constrained posture, our feet 
were cooling at the mouth of the tent; but 
we were too tired to think long upon our 
troubles, and^ — witiii the exception of the tent 
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falling once, and nearly smothering us under 
its soaking folds — I think we got through the 
night pretty well, rose up in the morning 
none the worse for our damp couches, and 
started as early as six o'clock in the hope of 
a good day's sport. We soon roused our old 
chid*, and making towards a lake we had 
visited the day before, we could not resist the 
temptation of haying a little snipe-shooting, 
and bagged a few brace of long-bills, as well 
as some duck, of which there were an immense 
number, so much so as to make the water look 
perfectly black. 

In the course of our beat, whilst intent upon 
the snipe, we most unexpectedly stumbled on 
a fine boar. He got up dose to the American, 
who let drive at him with No. 8 shot, which 
dose only served slightly to tickle his hinder- 
parts. This was the more provoking, as we 
should in all probability have secured him had 
we been loaded with ball. I think I can hear 
, you grumble forth, " Should have thought you 
a better sportsman!" But the fact is, the 
young hands were too numerous for me to 
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manage, and would have their own way. 
Taking now a new line of country, all were 
forbidden the use of small shot. Our direction 
lay towards the coast, and, passing along the 
shore, we enjoyed a most refreshing sea-breeze. 
We were soon on a favourable spot of ground, 
and having arranged ourselves, I had shortly 
afterwards a good right and left shot at a 
grunter, which I unfortunately only wounded : 
we tracked him a short distance by the trail of 
blood, but, time been precious, soon drew off, 
in hopes that, weakened by his wound, he 
would come to a stand still, and that we 
should then be able to recover him at the end 
of the day. 

We therefore pushed on further, and this 
time we were placed in the sandy bed of a salt- 
water inlet, and sheltered by one of its over- 
hanging banks. Presently we heard the voice 
of the beaters, and soon from their shrieks, I 
knew that our quarry must be crossing the 
inlet. I immediately took post, and to my 
great delight saw the villain bolting as fast as 
his legs could carry him, so I let drive; but 
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one ball was not enough, and whiz went three 
or four more from either side of me, several of 
which hit the mark. It was, however, annoy- 
ing ;beyond measure to see him still give us 
leg-bail, and not one of us able to bring him 
to, when to our great delight, and no less peril,, 
bang, bang, went several guns from the oppo- 
site side, and down dropped the bristly mons- 
ter, digging up the sand with his nose. 

His destroyers were our friends the hunters^ 
with the Yankee, and it was a ball from the 
rifle of the latter^ which, taking him in the 
shoulder, enabled us to " save his bacon.'' 
He was a fine old fellow, with enormous tusks,, 
and we had much difficulty and no little 
amusement in getting him on the pony's back,, 
which I presume, being a true Mussulman, did 
not choose to be degraded by carrying hog's- 
flesh, for he plunged, reared, and kicked until' 
he fell, and we were obliged to replace him 
with a more tractable animal. 

Being now at a considerable distance from 
Tangiers — probably thirty or five-and-thirty 
miles — ^it became necessary to retrace our steps,. 
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and by the time we had beat through several 
jungles, we were near the spot where I had in 
the morning wounded my hog : we therefore 
put the dogs on his scent, aad started off at a 
good pace. Coming at last to a large patch 
of thick jungle, I conceived it to be a likeljr 
place, and there being to the left a small piece 
of clear ground, I separated from the party^ 
and waited until the dogs had gone in. I do 
not think they expected to find anything ; but, 
to my great joy, I heard the beast roused; the 
noise approached nearer; when suddenly his 
great glaring eyeballs and large white tusks 
came bursting forth, and with a tremendous 
plunge and awful grunt he rushed from the 
covert, and taking to the open, charged right 
up towards me. 

It was the most splendid sight I think I ever 
beheld, and required all my nerve to " prepare 
to resist cavalry." I let him come on to within 
a few yards, and then pulled the trigger. The 
brief space which dapsed ere the clearing 
smoke enabkd me to see what effect my shot 
had had, was one of considerable anxiety. 
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:? But my bullet had found its right billet — ^the 

■i "steam" he had on at the time of being 

':^. hit, carried him forward a few paces, when he at 

i. last came on his knees. I thought his fate was 

:: now sealed for ever, when by a violent eflfort 

tS recovering his legs, he disappeared in the thick 

[: jungle, followed by a shower of balls. 

t Thus unexpectedly to lose an animal I 

already considered as my own, was vexatious 
\ in the extreme, and I wished that in this 

; emergency I had been mounted on your trusty 

; little " Lamplighter," with a good spear in my 

fist ! But as it was now nearly dark, we were 
obliged to give up the pursuit, proposing on 
» the morrow to follow up his track. 

We therefore sounded a halt, and wet 
through, fatigued, and hungry, having been 
upwards of twelve hours walking without any 
substantial nourishment, you may well fancy 
we did good justice to the " pork-chops " when 

they made their welcome appearance. W 's 

steward, who had been left with the commissa- 
riat, had managed very well ; our two tents were 
joined together, and converted into one large 
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one; a table-cloth was neatly spread on the 
ground, the dinner more comfortably arranged 
than the day before; and after a good feed and 
a stiff glass, we laid down, huddled together 
as closely as possible to keep ourselves warm^ 
and, wet as we were, I can assure you we en- 
joyed a most capital night's rest. 

It had been our determination, as I said, to 
track the lost boar on the ensuing day, but, 
by the advice of our huntsman, we gave up 
the idea, as he said that the rivers, — or rather 
torrents, — ^would be so much swollen, that, if 
we prolonged our stay, we should never get 
back to Tangiers. 

Taking, therefore, his advice, the watch- 
word became — 

" Didn't you hear the general say, 
Strike your tents, and march away ?** 

And accordingly, as soon as something in the 
shape of breakfast could be scrambled together, 
consisting merely of a cup of coffee and a small 
bit of bread, we " struck our tents," and mus- 
tered all hands to make a start, amidst the 
heaviest rain I ever experienced. 
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lb was now who should get the tallest and 
stoutest horse for crossing the rivers; and one, 
more courageous than the rest, ventured to 
mount the kitchen department. I think this ad- 
venturous individual was D'Eyncourt, and prov- 
ing too much for the beast, he came head over 
heels, with pots, kettles, saucepans, and all, into 
the mud. Several accidents equally absurd took 
place, but at last we made a start, our Moorish 
soldier leading the way in a most commanding 
manner, wrapped up in the folds of his white 
haik.* Indeed, he had never left us, but had 
entered with spirit into our sport, and often 
stood ready to fire, though he never would 
dismount from his horse. I was very sorry 
we were obliged to leave our wounded friend 
behind us, regretted much my bad success, 
and never remember being so unsteady in my 
shooting. I think I had seven or eight good 



* The haik is the hooded cloak in common wear 
amidst the inhabitants of Western Barbory. It is 
generally made of coarse, striped, woollen cloth, though 
some, as the one here alluded to, are of a fine texture, 
and white colour. 
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shots, four of which only took effect. On 
leaying our ground, we descended into a rery 
extensive and level plain, stretching its un- 
broken extent for miles and miles. Here we 
fell in with some tribes of those wandering 
people whose sole occupation is breeding 
horses and cattle. 

The men were all absent, busy at their 
several callings; and, whilst waiting for one 
of our party, the Yankee entered into con- 
versation with some of the women, who were 
seated at the entrance of their tents. We 
noticed one particularly fine girl, tall and well 
made, who was evidently aware of the power 
of her charms, by the coquettish manner in 
which she displayed them. Though very dark, 
she had handsome and regular features, with 
large laughing black eyes, and a very sweet 
expression of countenance. From the under 
lip, down the chin to the breast, a straight 
line was tattooed, which had a most strange 
appearance. 

They wished to know what we had been 
doing; and when informed on this subject, 
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and also that we had spent a Tn*etched nighty 
they regretted we had not asked for shelter in 
their tents, where we should have been wel- 
come. I feel certain they would have made 
us so; and I am sorry we did not know of 
their being in the neighbourhood, as I might 
then have giren you a better account of 
them. 

As our huntsman had predicted, we found 
considerable diflSculty in crossing the swoln 
torrents, which only the day before had been 
perfectly dry, and in one of them poor David 
got a tremendous soaking; for the pony or 
donkey he was riding, being much over- 
weighted, it slipped backwards into the 
stream, and our great songster came from 
under the water blowing and sputtering like 
a huge grampus. However, without any 
serious mishap, we arrived late in the day at 
Tangiers, and in the evening were heartily 
welcomed at the hospitable board of Mr. Hay, 
and over his "Ampelusian" wine recounted 
all our adventures through flood and field, o'er 
hill and valley. 
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Two days subsequently, — ^bidding adieu to 
our kind and hospitable entertainers, — ^we got 
on board the Vampire; and, after a rough and 
boisterous passage, were once more safely 
deposited at the foot of old Calpe, bringing 
thus to a close our trip to Barbary, together 
^ith this long yarn of, yours sincerely, 

W. Lacy. 
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